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Criticism and Catholic Culture 


OTHING is less ingratiating than criticism of criticism. And yet, un- 
less we improve our literary taste and learn to give reasons for our likes 
and dislikes, we shall remain culturally ineffective. 

In Catholic circles only a few magazines succeed in competent critical per- 
formance, but we also have an abundance of pious popular magazines, and these 
still impress one with their frequently parochial and primarily prudential ap- 
proach to literature. There are good reasons for this situation. The main move- 
ments in literature have been, since the seventeenth century, secular and non- 
Catholic. We are on our guard. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that literature is an art and a symptom. As an 
art is has a certain autonomy within its sphere. As a symptom it is inseparable 
from the culture producing it. You cannot have a great Catholic literature 
unless you have a great Catholic culture. We have had such cultures. We may 
have them again. We do not have them now. We must, as Newman said, take 
things as they are; we cannot change the past, even the recent past. As a result, 
however, Catholic critics are embarrassed. They cannot help seeing shortcomings 
and errors in non-Catholic culture, and since these errors are mainly of a moral 
and ideological nature, they cannot help stressing dogmatic and prudential con- 
siderations in their criticism of a book as a work of art. 

The situation is difficult, to be sure, but no more so in essence than was the 
situation of Christianity vis-a-vis Paganism in earlier centuries. Appreciation of 
the Latin and Greek classics gradually formed itself and lived side by side with 
Catholic theology and the Christian life. We must try to repeat that feat, when 
we can, 

Victorianism is not Catholicism. Our occasional prudishness and provincial- 
ism, as when we flinch at realistic descriptions or language, or intrude prejudices 
against the author's politics into our criticism, must yield to more informed and 
catholic views. 

Literature is an art. We must remember this, and develop a susceptibility 
towards art that is sensitive and generous. At the same time we must be more 
Catholic rather than less, i.e., instructed in philosophy and theology, so that 
when we do make judgments of ideology and ethics in the course of our criticism 
we shall be sound instead of superficial. Neither the amateur critic nor the 
amateur philosopher-theologian has a place here. We must develop the cultured 
man who knows both literature and theology. Such critics have been rare in any 


age, and yet, unless we produce them we will have failed. 


V. 3. 
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Luc Estang: A New Star in France 


By Spire Pirou 


HE question of who may follow in the footsteps of Paul Claudel and 
Francois Mauriac has caused speculation, and it would seem timely to 
look among younger writers for signs of promise. While it would be 
folly to assert that any given individual is closest to gaining the international 
renown and respect which have been accorded to the author of The Tidings 
Brought to Mary and to the 1952 winner of the Nobel Prize in Literature, it is 
still possible to point to at least one contemporary writer who has given evi- 
dence of more than ordinary ability and vision before his fortieth birthday. 
American readers of Renascence may recall that John Brown, in his Paris 
Letter in the spring of 1952, was moved to recommend the novels of Luc 
Estang and of Jean Cayrol, ‘‘who strike me as having something dans le ventre.” 
Cayrol, introduced to the American public in the eighth number of the Yale 
French Studies, is better known, so the present article will attempt to describe 
what Luc Estang has dans le ventre, even apart from his triology, Charges 
d’ Ames, which is not yet finished and which, making its debut by winning the 
Grand Prix de Société des Gens de Lettres in 1950, would merit separate 
treatment by reason of its scope. Also, the present essay will not attempt a 
presentation of Estang’s early volumes of verse or of the unfinished Qvatre 
Eléments, a glimpse of which may be obtained from Wallace Fowlie’s transla- 
tions in the September 1952 issue of Poetry. An initial step in presenting 
Estang’s work may be deemed fairly taken by considering a cross section of his 
completed and varied efforts: Temps d’ Amour, a novel; Invitation a la Poésie, 
a consideration of the esthetics of poetry; Le Passage du Seigneur, a spititual 
autobiography; and Présence de Bernanos, a critical study of a kindred soul. 
Temps d’ Amour, written between the autumn of 1946 and the spring of 
1947, tries a theme based upon the triangle composed of a man, his wife, and 
another man. The plot does not develop the possibilities employed previously 
in the name of realism or naturalism: the terminus is neither adultery nor 
suicide. Yet, as a novelist sophisticated early in his genre, Estang does not 
recoil from the vermiculation as he traces out the triumph of grace. The 
romance is designed as a recollection, allegedly written by a successful painter, 
Maxime Louvencourt, reared from adolescence by his uncle after the death of 
his improvident parents. Maxime recalls that, as a younger man, he was ac- 
customed to quit Paris every fall to visit his uncle and that, on one of these 
visits, he fell in love with his cousin’s fiancée. This scheme of fiction, initially 
and deliberately presented as a love-story in the immediate sense, moves to 
conclusions beyond Flaubert’s plans for Emma Bovary. 
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Estang exhibits professional awareness of the significance of incident as 
well as care in delineating character and in analyzing sentiment, his manage- 
ment of these two features making him an apparent heir of the classical manner. 
And his portraits subsequently stand: Lucie Beucklaer, from youth a Zolaesque 
nymph, flirting openly before marrying the physician; cousin Edmond, an in- 
veterate pursuer of ducks and rabbits, handling his dogs better than his wife; 
the Abbé Deloor standing firm with the doctrine of the Church, especially 
where the sacrament of marriage is concerned. The abbé moves into proper 
prominence when he confronts Maxime, to point out that adultery is not the 
only offense. As for the setting, part of the action takes place in Paris, but 
these glimpses of the Seine and its two banks are fleeting. It is apparent that 
Estang finds it more satisfactory to write about the salt marshes, the dunes, 
the villages, the folklore, and the nets of Picardy, the scene of the other 
portion of the narrative. Many passages testify to familiarity with this region, 
and furnish evidence of nostalgia for the tidelands; the entire region is one 
immense shell, endlessly sounding in the ears or resounding in the memory. 

But the core of the novel is not the setting, the plot, or the portrayal of 
the characters as such. These three elements are important in their own right, 
but Estang writes on more than the merely descriptive-narrative level. Mari- 
stella, the pivotal character in the triangle, is not named by accident: as evil 
attempts to intrude upon her being, so grace moves within her. The merely 
social forms are transcended: Estang portrays Maristella as insistent upon the 
need of grace while she remains enlightened. So, nearly a hundred years after 
the publication of Madame Bovary (1857), the French novel dares to deal with 
marriage as a sacrament instead of employing it as a vehicle for aberration. 


EING thus aware that Estang offers a work quite vulnerable to wide and 
B public misunderstanding, even to the fringe-appeal implied in the title of 
Temps d’ Amour, it may be recalled that Estang’s first efforts are in poetry: 
Au dela de moi-méme (1938), a concept to be viewed in the light of Baude- 
laire; Transhumances (1939), slanted to the ultra-surrealistic position; Pwis- 
sance du Matin, brightly reminiscent of Baudelaire again, the neglected Baude- 
laire who walked the white sidewalks; and Le Mystére Apprivoisé (1943), 
which continues the idiom. The authorship of these four volumes provides a 
compelling reason to consider Estang’s concept of poetry, clearly explained in 
his Invitation a la Poésie (1943), a series of essays in poetics. This work is 
prefaced with the awareness, the Baudelairean awareness again, that it would 
be “prodigious for a critic to become a poet,” but that “it is impossible that a 
poet should not contain a critic.’” This concept has been a glove thrown down 
since Les Fleurs du Mal, and Estang tries his hand with professional ease and 
academic patience as he attempts the problem of explaining how “the mystery 
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LUC ESTANG 


is integrated into the poetic act.’ Aware of Larousse and Sorbonnic definitions 
of verse, and convinced of the audience-reader clamor for something to under- 
stand, for something to tie to the tumbling manner of Jack and Jill, Estang 
wonders, without impertinence, whether Villon, Ronsard, Racine, Lamartine, 
Hugo, and their peers are followed to the far reaches of their words, or whether 
they are not more frequently impeded or obscured by eccentric traditions or 
peculiar interpretation. How many readers follow La Fontaine correctly, to his 
ultimate touch? How many phases has Boileau-criticism passed through, before 
Daniel Mornet? Estang does not for a moment deny the quality of the grands 
écrivains, not even for an academic moment; nor does he challenge “le mir- 
acle de la poésie racinienne,”” which is always ready to move beyond its imme- 
diate context. As a matter of course, Estang holds, ‘‘new’ poetry always may 
and often must be understood in terms of the “old” poetry, and completely 
understood as another manifestation of “all” poetry; but exegesis itself as a per- 
formance contributes nothing in this process beyond composing ‘‘a second poem 
which enshrouds the first poem in a new obscurity.” Hereby indicating the 
full absurdity of employing prose to embrace poetry, Estang offers his descrip- 
tion of the dispersal of the poets after “les funérailles de Victor Hugo”: “The 
genealogic tree [of “modern” poetry}, the roots of which grow from Baude- 
laire, is ramified into a male branch, Rimbaud, and a female branch, Verlaine. 
The Rimbaud line gives us Claudel and the surrealists; the growth from Ver- 
laine provides the symbolists and the fantasists . . . . And Mallarmé and Valéry? 
Oh! They are in the trunk: they are the knots.’ The knots are nested in the 
“piliers vivants” of Baudelaire, of course. And the progress to complete under- 
standing proceeds from an awareness that the poet strives for new and more 
relevant illustrations of correspondences, analogies, and whatever other rela- 
tionships he may discover. The striving to pass beyond, to move freely in what 
Baudelaire named the “‘au-dela,” to grope through the darkness in order to 
emerge into the brightness with a synthesis authentic in form and refulgent 
with meaning is the proper vocation. It may be interesting that Rimbaud had a 
book of geography, but this curiosity remains ancillary and should not intrude 
beyond its importance. The real reading begins with the knowledge that Rim- 
baud equated visions of childhood, achieved consistency for color and sound, 
and enriched the poetic culture by adding his vision of the boundlessness. 

So poetry is still rooted in nature, and Estang asserts further that the poet 
may be viewed as indulging in the intimate blasphemy of imitating the Creator 
by virtue of attempts to breathe upon the clay. So, while poetry may recall 
pleasantly, or even irritatingly, what is already created, the poet is obliged to 
pursue his own creation of “what has never existed outside of himself.’ So 
genesis, poetry, and all the concomitants, far from resting covert in the ivory 
tower, are constantly at grips with reality while the poet seeks to penetrate to 
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an understanding beyond the daily pale. A letter, a pen, a man, an impression, 
a memory, or even a glimpse, are different things in many different ways. And 
these differences, above all the ultimate differences, constitute the poetry of 
their being. However, since only insight and creation, and the insights into 
creation, and the creation of insights will produce the poem itself, the most 
important of all, for the poet, is “the discovery of new relationships between 
things and between the words which evoke these things.’ It is along this path 
that the poet may experience the full dignity of creation, even within his idiom- 
atic limits, as he gives the measure of his efforts to apprehend the essential 
enlightenment, as he strives for the faintest echo of the universal choir, as he 
works intently so that he may announce the old tidings in a new and, he is sure, 
a more complete joy. Estang writes elsewhere, and perhaps more boldly than 
Péguy: “Thus the Christ, in his person, permits us to commune with more 
of divine reality than pantheism. Even nature clothes its full meaning only 
through a psychological choice. If creation leads to God, better still does God 
lead to Creation. One must reconcile one’s self to life again, to one’s own self, 
and to Him, who signs and units all things, if one is to find une rose belle.” 


INCE the earlier of the volumes which Estang has seen fit to designate as 
essays, Le Passage du Seigneur, was begun in the spring of 1942 and fin- 
ished two years later, it is not incongruous that this work should grapple 

with the problems of war as a symbol, as a bloody symbol, of evil on earth: 
the period of the German occupation itself, therefore, is transcended by the 
extent and honesty of the probing into understandings suggested by Joseph de 
Maistre during the Napoleonic era. Originally dividing his book into three 
parts, Estang subsequently gave the work the format under which it was pub- 
lished in 1946; doubtlessly because he felt the need of defining more precisely 
his awareness of war, an awareness that might be as readily misunderstood as 
evil itself. 

Essentially a spiritual autobiography, Le Passage du Seigneur establishes in 
its first half, Apprentissages, a framework of personal experience, so that maxi- 
mum impact may be derived from the adhering analysis, observation, and specu- 
lation. Estang begins with his childhood during and right after World War I, 
when his life followed an inescapable pattern: days of playing games which 
“‘mimed death, without tragic intention”; the nights, darkly alive with buzzing 
voices and marching feet; and the sudden peace which changed the world. 
Above all, the Catholic school which warned constantly against the hammering 
presence of evil. Estang reports his curiosity about the ubiquitous mystery and 
how he was urged to a demonic pursuit of Satanism; and he adds that, like a 
new Baudelaire, he found himself unable to achieve complete flight in dark- 
ness. The resolution began one night in Montmartre, during the early 1930's, 
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LUC ESTANG 


when the whirl of the post-war years slowed almost to stopping, when Estang 
was rendered aware of “the forgotten presence of Christ” by the sight of the 
basilica, and by the memory of an old chromo that hung on a wall in his school. 
It is not a question of sentimental religiosity again, but merely a fact, a fact 
as simple as all the facts which Estang records, and a fact Estang found at the 
end of a dirty rainbow: that France, while winning the first war, had lost 
citizenship in the world of values; that his generation had been raised amidst 
irresponsibility, pride, prodigality, selfishness, and vanity. The victory was 
actually with the adversary, who marched in horizon-blue. Estang does not 
present his thesis with bitterness; rather, he torments himself to interpret the 
painfully gathered documentation, as is witnessed by his analyses of himself and 
of the three types of anciens combatiants. Thus, in victory or in defeat, war 
begins, continues, and ends in evil; but the greatest evil may be in victory, for 
this is the occasion of the devil’s parade, of a grand delusion all decked out. 
One cannot help recalling that Bernanos observed in Lettres aux Anglais that 
the real scandal is not war itself, but rather “the anarchy of Christian con- 
sciences that the war revealed suddenly.” 

Having passed through these and many other things in the first half of 
Le Passage du Seigneur, Estang moves to the more difficult Maitrise de l'Homme 
in order to make it clear that his quest is based upon a conviction that life has 
a seizable value. This conviction, constituting happiness for Estang, is the result 
of a belief in his own soul, and in God. Having himself found the path 
relentless, he makes it apparent that he has no patience for those who abide 
with the thorns of their own flesh, or otherwise reside within their apathy and 
with their ineffectiveness. They are held guilty of refusing to find freedom 
by the mastery of their own selves, of being unwilling to make the free choice 
so that they may participate not only in God and the Redeemer, but in the 
fact of the world itself. This is far beyond Jansenism: Estang’s complaints are 
against the sad anachronisms, against the confréres of Pilate, who ask rhetori- 
cally after the truth that stands before them. Attempting many things, except 
the ultimate attainment, they substitute their own chronology for eternity. De- 
veloping his convictions, Estang presents aspects of the problem: secularism, 
the Beatitudes, the Church, communism in the upper and lower case, original 
sin, pietism, justice, the Commandments—to mention a few. Estang’s manner 
in this book often recalls Pascal; in fact, one might limitedly describe Estang in 
this instance as a curious presence of Baudelaire, Pascal, and Péguy. Certainly, 
he gazes deeply enough into the misére and the sources of expiation. 


N HIS lengthy and penetrating study of Bernanos, Présence de Bernanos 
(1947), Estang is concerned with the same values which he presents in 
his other works although his views are here tempered by the fact that he is 
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dealing directly with a person. He considers Bernanos to have been an influ- 
ence as early as 1926, the date of Sous le Soleil de Satan and a year hardly 
preoccupied with supernatural matters. The phenomenon of Bernanos’ star ris- 
ing in so black a night leads Estang to consider his subject according to doc- 
trinal and literary standards. So he begins his account with the two forces 
which affected Bernanos as a youth: the Catholic school which he attended and 
the volumes of Balzac which he found in his father’s library. Estang then 
orients his reader to the nature of his subject by drawing a comparison between 
Dostoevsky, a Russian Christian Orthodox, and Bernanos, a French Roman 
Catholic. Stated briefly, Estang’s thesis contends that the latter’s principal efforts 
and hopes are directed to recalling to the world that evil exists, a relentlessly 
predatory evil that is never sated. Thus, the spiritual drama on which Bernanos 
bases his “fiction” has its being in the simple fact that life is ‘‘a perpetual risk 
demanding a constant vigilance,” a democracy in the desert. But Estang does 
not consign Bernanos to a place among the neo-Manichaeans, for he points out 
that Bernanos moves beyond simple dualism by reason of his constant aware- 
ness that it is the soul which evil eternally seeks to devour and, more impor- 
tantly, that Satan, a forceful and intrusive entity, is never ultimately victorious. 
The proper equilibrium is maintained throughout by Bernanos while his char- 
acters are perpetually involved, by their own choice, in enterprises leading to 
damnation and salvation. 

From this cursory view of Estang’s works, it is perhaps possible to attain 
to an idea of the seriousness and validity inherent in his efforts until now. In 
any event, one may see that Estang has tried to enlarge the current concepts 
of criticism, fiction, and the aesthetics of poetry by drawing upon his spiritual 
as well as his literary heritage. And perhaps it will be possible to take the 
measure of a greater accomplishment after the trilogy and the Quatre Elé- 
ments are finished. As it is, Estang moves with ease in more than one literary 
sphere, and he remains master of his subjects. On the score of his attitudes and 
convictions, of course, Estang often reverts to Baudelaire, but immediately he 
stands beside Bernanos and Claudel in his occupation with the full impact of 
flesh, spirit, and redemption. As is not the case in the works of Mauriac, grace 
does more than occasionally intrude; rather it forms the very substance of 
Estang’s hope and plea. And the full theological frame of reference which the 
concept of grace entails is not merely understood: it is conveyed, not directly 
as from a catechism, of course; but more largely and in terms of the peace 
and charity that transcend the mortal frontiers. 
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The New Man in Fiction 


By N. ELIzABETH MONROE 


HERE are two heartening things about the novel today: the search for a 

formula of greatness, and the attempt to give a general meaning to man’s 

story over and above the multiplicity of details in which it is imbedded. 
Both stem from a change in humanity itself. Man has been forced through 
suffering to grow and extend himself, to deepen his whole nature, to take his 
part in breaking down the walls that separate man from man, to cooperate with 
the whole redemptive process. Whether we resist or accept this movement, it 
will go on urging man to transcendence, slowly changing the structure of his 
personality, preparing him to live in eternity here and now. 

This enlarged conception of man’s dignity has its bearing on the novel, 
especially on the means that are used to give stature to the protagonist and, 
to a lesser degree, to all the characters in fiction. The importance of this 
problem of stature is indicated by the fact that there are three conflicting 
theories of greatness trying to win over the man in the streets and his brother 
in fiction: the communist defending greatness in terms of revolutionary acts, in 
merging self with a collectivity, still waiting for liberation through the social 
order; the existentialist in terms of striking out blindly in action, making a 
choice, in being involved, though how or in what direction is not clear, for he 
believes in no absolutes, not even in man’s power to transcend self or under- 
stand nature; the Christian in terms of cooperating with sanctifying grace, 
which is the beginning of eternal life here and now. 

Though not assessing these formulations as systems of thought, we can see 
what they have in common and the relevance of all this to the novel. However 
distorted the reasoning may be, these formulations aim at satisfying man’s 
desire to make an oblation of his life, to break free from his shell and take 
his part in redeeming the world—a desire which is present in all ages, but which 
becomes intense in an age such as ours when the forces of evil are organized 
to take action at once. The second characteristic theory they have in common 
is the emphasis they place on action, the desire to keep man from shutting 
himself up in self, to make him fight out the issues of the day in the market 
place. The ivory tower no longer offers sanctuary. 

But how is man to act, on what knowledge, to what purpose? The com- 
munist forces man to look at reality, but at a reality predetermined by the party 
dogma, both what he sees and the way he sees it being dictated to him at the 
outset. The existentialist must forever engage himself in what is at the moment 
in existence. To him there is no past, no future, only a blind anguish because 
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he can never understand the present or go beyond himself. Christianity offers 
man free will, the right of moral choice, the right to act so long as he is 
responsible for consequences, the right to say to God, “Non Serviam,” or to 
cooperate with Him in the divine economy by which the world is to be saved. 
Furthermore, Christians are being admonished on all sides not to rest content 
with the salvation of their. own souls, great as that achievement may be, but 
to identify themselves with the corporate destiny of mankind. They are not 
to stand back while others bear the brunt of battle, or be ignorant of or 
indifferent to the ends to which actions may be put, or to escape into anything 
that stops with self. Certainly Christianity has more to offer the novelist than 
these other formulations have, but this advantage will not be sustained unless 
the novelist have great artistic powers to give form to his vision. 


FEW examples of modern practice in giving stature to character may be 
A of value here. A small group of contemporary novelists—working, for 
the most part, with spiritual themes—has carried the problem to its extreme 
limits, taking away from character every advantage which comes from position 
in life, great natural powers, and involvement in great actions, in order to 
illustrate what is indestructible in human personality. Their novels are peopled 
with drunkards, prostitutes, neurotics, men and women whose spirituality cloaks 
a core of viciousness or who are working under satanic influences, characters 
who could never achieve stature in the natural order, but in whose disordered 
lives the movement toward God may still be traced. 

If at times these characters seem too deliberately warped, mean, and petty; 
if at times the author appears to be saying that his characters (all Catholics, by 
the way) are at their worst satanic monsters, at their best pious frauds—despite 
all this, the reader must remember that all experiments are likely to stand 
out more boldly until integrated in the story. He should also remember, as 
Father Leen says in his Progress through Mental Prayer, that the life of grace 
becomes progressively more difficult as one goes along, and that conversion 
does not destroy the infection, but mercly opens it up so that it can be healed. 
As has been noted before by other critics, these authors have taken too much 
away from nature in order to give free play to grace; they have meddled too 
often with their characters and have conditioned them too much by their own 
sensibility. While all this is admitted, it is not honest to accuse them of digging 
deep in muck in order to titillate the reader's senses; their work has been to 
show, under man’s warped nature, the image of God. 

The Power and the Glory, the first novel of Graham Green’s great trilogy, 
illustrates a radical departure from the usual method of conceiving greatness 
of character. Here the novelist lodges an impressive theme in an insignificant 
little priest, a foolish looking man with bulging eyes and a silly giggle, who, 
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under the blazing Mexican sun, goes from village to village carrying God 
under his arm, hearing confessions and granting absolution, always pursued, 
always afraid. He is an outcast—or so he thinks—abandoned by the Church 
and not wanted by the villagers, for they will suffer a drastic punishment if a 
priest is found in their midst. His only desire is to leave this parched and 
burning countryside and seek safety in the States. These poor Mexicans do not 
deserve a martyr; nor does he deserve to be one. Yet he stays on, only to die 
bringing God to a criminal, dying at the very moment freedom is in sight, 
when he might have asked forgiveness for the sins on his own conscience. 

Greene is not saying that this is what the priesthood is, nor that this is 
what a priest he knows is like; he is posing the question, “What, at its very 
lowest, stripped of human respect, poor, weak, and sinful, is the priest’s voca- 
tion?” And his answer is: ‘To carry our Lord to the mean and weak and 
grotesque, for these are the people Christ came to save—this is the power and 
glory of the priesthood and of the whole redemptive process.” 

The catalyst to action here is spiritual, the coming together of God and 
men in the work of liberation, that work which makes them, in the words of 
St. Thomas, “fellow-citizens of the saints.” The whisky priest understands the 
true nature of his vocation. “It was too easy to die for what was good or 
beautiful, for home or children or a civilization—it needed a God to die for 
the half-hearted and corrupt.” And that is what constitutes the whisky priest's 
importance—he is cooperating with God in redeeming the half-hearted and 
corrupt. 

Pinkie, the boy protagonist of Brighton Rock, is a diabolic killer, who kills 
with deadly precision, as though there were no other vocation left to man. 
There is no attempt to make his character sympathetic—Pinkie is the end- 
product of a bourgeois civilization, whose cruelties are cushioned in plush; 
here are the conditions man has made in order to forget his own soul; here he 
works with deadly, unmotivated hatred, not of course, with Pinkie’s weapons, 
but with weapons equally cruel and merciless. 

The symbolic treatment of the material universe shows what this civiliza- 
tion has come to, a charred strip of land between two desolations, from the 
horror of which man flees, killing or being killed. This is the narrow strip 
of land on which Pinkie takes his stand, his back against the wasteland, his 
eyes facing the void. Having deliberately damned his own soul, he will have 
no truck with eternity, though the invisible, like a great bird, beats its wings 
around him. But even in this place of desolation is the wonderful mercy of 
God; even here the work of redemption can go on. 

In The Heart of the Matter, a study of spiritual neurosis, Greene once 
again demonstrates the mercy of God through his protagonist, Scobie, a weak 
man who knows himself to be weak, who is tempted by pity for others into 
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lying and finally into suicide. Deputy Inspector of police in an English colony 
on the west coast of Africa, Scobie has earned the title of “Scobie, the Just”’ 
because he has managed to stand up under the petty bickering and intrigue, 
the cruelty and opportunism of bureaucracy without becoming bitter and cruel 
himself; yet he is willing to jeopardize his eternal happiness by a scrupulous 
pity of others. The bitter winds of despair have blown over his soul; like 
countless souls today who blaspheme God out of sickness and despair, he is 
unable to adjust; he can neither live as a Christian nor cover up his guilty 
conscience by integrating it into his life, yet it is precisely in this failure to 
adjust that his greatness lies. 

Here again there is no attempt to assess character realistically nor even to 
establish its greatness, but rather to assess the influence working upon it, in 
other words, the grace of God. That is why Scobie is willing to make a com- 
plete oblation of self—he cannot stand up to the demands of his faith, but he 
can open the way for others. There is in this novel an attempt to contrast the 
bourgeois mind with the mind of a Christian. It is characteristic of the bour- 
geois mind that it has no opening; it is self-contained, so compactly built that 
no light can penetrate. Yet Scobie knows that somehow, somewhere his weak- 
ness will be completed in strength. We must all learn eventually that for our- 
selves we can do nothing, and Scobie has the advantage of realizing this from 
the start. 

The End of the Affair, though drawing more heavily upon experience than 
his other works, is still searching for the principle of human worth. The novel- 
ist is saying that every sin, every passion, may leave the door of human nature 
open to God, may prove to be His opportunity. Mauriac says the same thing in 
The Enemy and elsewhere; when everything else fails to detach us from the 
world, sin may separate us at every turn of the way, until at last we succumb 
to what he calls the good temptation. 

While the inner logic of Greene’s story is convincing, the technique by 
which it is told is not. There is no trouble at all in believing that a woman 
might move from lust to love, from love to love of God, but that she should 
describe all this in a highly articulate journal puts too much of a strain on our 
powers of belief. Though many of their methods have been too complicated 
and too self-conscious, these novelists have succeeded in broadening our con- 
cept of character by avoiding all kinds of artificial heightening and by viewing 
man as part of the divine economy of redemption instead of a lonely being 
shut up in self or part of a collectivity. 


BRIEF comparison of these methods with the existentialist’s way of 
A structuring character may be useful at this point. Simone de Beauvoir's 
The Blood of Others portrays the mood in which existentialists went into action 
during and immediately after the last war. There is tension from the start; 
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men are going about on secret missions, talking in hoarse whispers, watching, 
planning, hiding out. This tension, however, is artificially whipped up and 
the anguish the characters feel because they cannot batter down the walls which 
separate one man from another is self-defeating. The protagonist calls himself 
the stone that crushes (all who do not agree with him), but an innocent stone 
because he crushes in the name of freedom, a distinction most people would 
not care to make. The characters are not great in and of themselves nor through 
cooperation with an ideal principle. For instance, Blomart, the protagonist, 
drives away the girl who loves him because he can relate only on the animal 
plane. He explains to her that he has always been cold-blooded, always dither- 
ing about his guilty conscience and his scruples, and that his one and only sin 
is not to dirty his own hands. 

The general meaning of this story is blurred through excessive subjectivity. 
It is part of the greatness of many of the characters in Greek tragedy that they 
make their choice of action well aware that some parts of it have been pre- 
determined and that whichever way they may turn there will be evil conse- 
quences to face, for in uprooting one disorder they cannot avoid planting 
another. In The Blood of Others everything about the characters and their 
actions has been predetermined; one can agree or be crushed for not agreeing. 
There is no sorrow for sin nor is there any atonement, for that would be to 
take flight from reality; nothing but anguish exists for man because he cannot 
transcend himself. 

Enough has been said about man’s stature in the novel to establish the fact 
that the new man in history requires new and subtle methods in fiction. A 
man of action whose conflicts have turned inward and whose sense of vocation 
is not always supported by high natural gifts challenges the novelist at every 
turn of the narrative. A mean, contemptible character may still reach glory 
through God's pursuit of his soul, a different matter entirely from a man’s 
attempt to earn grace through great deeds or through heroic devotion to God. 
Carlos Coccioli, in Heaven and Earth, defines man’s vocation in terms of a direc- 
tive to repeat or fill out the charity of Christ. What would happen, his pro- 
tagonist asks, if a few men really believed that God sent His Son to earth in 
order to redeem us, that every day the sacrifice is repeated on altars all over 
the world? Would not the blazing heat of man’s love sweep through all the 
world, until man’s pride, selfishness, and injustice were consumed? He exhorts 
the poor to offer up their sufferings, for they are the architects of heaven; the 
rich to do penance for their pride in possessions. It would be hard to find a 
better way to define man’s greatness or one that could be structured more 
brilliantly in the novel than this story of a priest whose vision is so intense 
that he can never again compromise with reality, never pull heaven down to 
man’s size. 
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W MAY well be encouraged by the fact that novelists are attempting to int 
give a general meaning to their fictions, not by turning character into cor 
abstractions, for concreteness is of the essence here, not by putting up a pre- hel 
tense of allegorical significance where no allegory exists, not by interrupting the 
the narrative for comment or explanation; but by maintaining some sort of pos 
correspondence between what is observed and what is created, in other words, bri 
between the world of reality and the world of art. Furthermore, no matter how son 
slight the story is, it must say something about life, as, for instance, Katherine eve 
Mansfield’s short stories or Angela Thirkell’s novels, both of which give the qui 
impression of interpreting a slight experience with the maximum of literary as ; 
effect. and 
Of course, where there is a narrator or central intelligence the problem the 
can be solved neatly, but more often than not at the expense of characterization, wit! 
which moves further and further from the reader’s consciousness as the medium Un 
increases in subtlety. Gide is addicted to this kind of over-intellectualization: forc 
he uses every experiment so far discovered to give the illusion of reality to acte 
the narrative and to bring character and reader close together. Yet the char- that 
acters remain literary inventions, their actions perverse and unnatural. With kee] 
many other novelists, however, the use of a central intelligence helps to unify 
experience and to keep it in hand, as one can notice in the works of Henry A 
James, Edith Wharton, and Ellen Glasgow. 


Meaning can also be defined by structure. In Barren Ground, Ellen Glas- mtee 
gow gives a bare third of the narrative to the love theme, the rest to Dorinda’s hort 
triumph over all the reversals of life. Sigrid Undset uses an even better struc- have 
tural device: her characters are so deeply imbedded in their environment and - 
so completely involved in life that they are not aware of the full meaning of with 
their experience until they reach a plateau from which they can look back and four 
assess what has been happening to them; God strikes through the visible uni- 
verse, and they see that they have been living in time and eternity, that they thin, 
must now set their course and keep to it, as they go deeper into eternity. In pati 
Crime and Punishment Dostoevsky indicates by the deepening texture of the reali 
narrative that the emphasis is to fall on punishment. Far from proving him- strai 
self a superman, Raskolnikov does learn to accept everything in life, especially aestl 
suffering, for its redemptive value. The general meaning of the story—that one be il 
man’s guilt is every man’s guilt—could hardly have found a better channel : 
than Raskolnikov, who, in making special claims for himself, sets in motion conv 
an endless chain of sin and suffering. take 

Mauriac uses the same method of inner illuminations as Sigrid Undset, and 
but in The Unknown Sea the problem is that of breaking into the solid, stuffy, jerke 
self-contained bourgeois world through spiritual enlightenment rather than by : 


the direct impact of the supernatural. As the whole structure of this novel is strate 
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interesting, another word about it may be valuable. A rich Bordeaux lawyer 
commits suicide, his affairs hopelessly entangled, with nowhere to turn for 
help, abandoned even by his mistress. The novelist’s problem is to interpret 
the reactions of various members of the family to the loss of wealth and social 
position, to determine how they are to face the tragedy. Mauriac turns the 
brilliant light of his imagination on one after another of this group: the oldest 
son decides to take to his bed for the rest of his life; his mother to devote 
everything she has to caring for him—in this way nothing more will be re- 
quired of her and people will say, ‘She is really wonderful. Never so much 
as a word of complaint.” The younger son, secretly in love with catastrophe 
and jealous of his sister's suitors, gives his time to daydreaming, and Rose holds 
the family together by hard work and sacrifice, accepting her fiancé’s rejection 
with a love that asks nothing in return, not even that he be worthy of love. 
Underneath this outer story runs a deeper, fuller narrative, an allegory of love 
forcing shut-in lives to open now and then to the sea of eternity. The char- 
acters do not develop fast in self-knowledge; their world had been so secure 
that it seemed nothing would ever get at them, but their gains are enough to 
keep them from nestling down in their illusions. 


NUMBER of modern novelists have been successful in stating their 
A themes symbolically and in the use of scattered symbols to enhance their 
meanings, Alfred Marnau’s Free Among the Dead represents the wave of 
horror that swept over Europe during the last war. A realistic treatment would 
have fallen under the heavy weight of its burden, but a symbolical treatment 
can suggest the horror and cruelty, the leagues of murderers, the betrayal from 
within and without, the broken world which can be rebuilt only on spiritual 
foundations. 

The only difficulty with this device is that symbols that mean the same 
thing to many people are hard to find. Through our pseudo-scientific preoccu- 
pations, we have lost our intuitive grasp of nature; we no longer see two 
realities as one and the same, because the visible and invisible have been 
strained apart. Nature no longer blossoms into allegory, so that even very 
aesthetic novelists turn to counting instead of interpreting, a process that can 
be illustrated by Virginia Woolf. 

There are other problems too. Characters who are treated symbolically must 
convince us first of all as people; we interest ourselves in their daily lives, 
take sides for and against them, watch them work out their destinies with love 
and fear in our hearts. Furthermore, their symbolic meaning must not be 
jerked on and off at will; it must be an integral part of their being. 

The use of a central character, almost wholly symbolic, can be demon- 
strated in drama better than in the novel, but there is no reason to suppose 
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that it could not be used with a success in the novel, if the novelist set his 
hand to the task. “He,” in Andraev’s He Who Gets Slapped, Lob in Barrie’s 
Dear Brutus, Stephen in Barry’s Hotel Universe, and the psychiatrist in T. S. 
Eliot's Cocktail Party all serve to deepen the texture of the narrative and to 
objectify character by making it aware of itself, especially on the unconscious 
level. Mauriac and Bernanos have done something of this kind, Mauriac on 
the psychological level, Bernanos on the spiritual. Thérése, in the book of that 
name, in spite of the filth through which she has been dragged, is able to make 
a man recognize his own identity, to give him a love which is indestructible 
because it does not bind. 

In conclusion a word ought to be said about the means these novelists have 
used in tracing the successive stages of growth in self-knowledge, a problem 
which is important to the man in the street and to his brother in fiction, to 
the man who, having lost his faith, is prepared to defend himself, or rather 
his ideas of self, at every turn of the way; and also to the man, who, having 
bound himself to God, seems to be using faith to mask his real motives. 


he Woman of the Pharisees is a good example of a woman’s attempt to 

hide selfishness and possessiveness behind an external piety. Brigette Pian 
meddles with everyone within reach, for their own good, she protests, but in 
every incident disastrously. After a long, exhaustive process she becomes aware 
of the true nature of the malady afflicting her soul, is overwhelmed at first, 
then with deep humility tries to set right the harm she has done, when Mauriac, 
unwilling to let well enough alone, gives the devil’s tail an extra twist by turn- 
ing her from the kind of woman who cannot bear the physical manifestations 
of love, who hates to see people happy herself without interfering with other 
people's lives, into the kind of woman who feeds on love stories, especially 
when they point up the life of the senses. By this twist Mauriac almost ruins 
the illusion he has so carefully defined. In spite of this the growth in self- 
knowledge is so charged with drama that it carries the whole burden of the 
story. Henry James is a master hand at tracing the growing perceptiveness of 
his characters, but this growth remains more literary, invented, rather than tense 
and living as in Mauriac. 

When Mauriac explores the consciousness of Thérése Desqueyroux, he shuts 
out the common light of day and sets to work, using a method better suited to 
science than to the novel, the business of which it is to put life together again, 
to create, to provide a unified action, to make a local habitation for the char- 
acters. But Mauriac is working experimentally and with such intensity that 
the reader is more than convinced. Though Donat O'Donnell calls this story 
a failure, an attempt to make an honest woman out of Thérése, his thesis can- 
not be maintained. There are weaknesses in the method used, but not failure. 
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Anyone who essays this method is met with two temptations, to go beyond the 
character's limitations and to lean too heavily on his own sensibility; Mauriac 
yields to both temptations, but the story he tells is profound and moving. 

Thérése reaches her most tragic moment when she realizes the fact that no 
one has ever really loved her; that, in spite of the illusion with which all her 
relationships have started off, an illusion which is spiritual in nature, she is 
hardly more than a face to those who have known her. Looking back on the 
past she sees that things might have turned out differently, but now her destiny 
has assumed the form it will bear throughout all eternity. But she is to go 
further, for when her daughter comes back into her life she has a moment of 
complacency thinking that she is ready to sacrifice everything to the girl’s needs, 
then loathing herself for her weakness, she sees that a complete, informed 
hatred of self must be her goal. 

There is no reason to believe that a woman, dragged through the mire as 
Thérése has been, would be unable to understand these ideas; in fact, she is 
better able to understand the life of the spirit than many of her respectable 
sisters because she has known great suffering, has never lost her horror of sin, 
and has never tried to integrate it in a life of surface respectability, a dis- 
tinction Mauriac makes in God and Mammon betwcen the Catholic who resists 
gtace and the unbeliever who tries to make sin part of a normal, happy life. 


HERE are ways and means of rediscovering the truths of the spiritual life 

in fiction which ought to be set to work at once, as the novel is long 
enough and flexible enough to give them the development they need. They 
require the reader to shift his gaze from the surface of life to what lies be- 
neath and beyond it. They require further that both the novelist and his 
reader show growth in self-knowledge. Whatever his theme, worldly or 
spiritual, the novelist will find this growth a necessity, unless he is to stand 
forever on the threshold of experience, unable to explore it or to comprehend 
its relationship to character structure. Alfred Marnau’s Free Among the Dead 
describes men awaiting their doom in the last war; their words become freighted 
with meaning as death peers at them out of the eyes of the living, and they 
know that, if they survive, their destiny will be to be “free among the dead.” 
Who but the man who has understood self is to describe a destiny such as this? 








A Letter from Germany 


KNOW that you will forgive me for observing initially that responsible 

German authors have been complaining about the literary situation in their 

country since 1950. It is said that the narrative works are too conventional, 
that the poetry is moving toward an elegant eclecticism, and that the stage is 
falling into the hands of foreign authors because the present efforts by Germans 
in this genre are insignificant. The complaint continues: experiments in form are 
rare, most writing is where it was fifty years ago; the intellectual level has 
dropped too much—no doubt as a result of world insecurity, of perplexity in 
the face of the present chaos and an unwillingness to abide in any definitive in- 
tellectual position. 

The cultural importance of these diverse critics who are united by their 
strictures makes their judgment significant, for it represents a general uneasiness 
concerning the state of German literature. Their blunt criticism, often joined 
with vigorous polemic, evidently springs from the disappointment that since 
1945 there has been no revival comparable to the intellectual activity apparent 
after the first World War—or in the later period between the wars. Yet, despite 
this gloomy picture, it is discernible that German literature is already far more 
articulate than one could have dared to hope in 1945. It may be observed that 
the barbarism of National Socialism, in all its forms, did not fundamentally 
destroy the continuity of German culture, which persists in Eastern and Western 
Germany, Austria, and in Switzerland—not directly crushed by the war. One 
wonders whether this speedy restoration of the old line of development might 
entail a danger in the future, whether there is an appearance of health rather 
than health itself. Whatever the eventual outcome may be, it is hoped that this 
letter may serve to give readers of Renascence an idea of the literary output in 
Germany since 1945. We shall include only recent works by authors who were 
publishing before World War II. Also, the effort to mention as many authors 
as possible dictates that only one work by any one author be considered. 


OME authors who have published since 1945 are now dead. Among these 
S was Hermann Broch, a representative of the period between the wars. His 
posthumously published book, the collection of short stories called Die Schuld- 
losen, which is thought to be a representation of Hitlersim, marks a return to the 
sociological approach of his trilogy, Die Schlafwandler. This had been sup- 
planted a few years before, though only in a transitory way it would seem, by 
his Der Tod des Vergil with its skillfully presented philosophy of history positing 
the existence of a zero-point in the history of mankind. Similarly the affinity 
with nature-magic, which is so significant in the development of Elisabeth 
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Langgasser’s tendency towards surrealism, has been confirmed in Madrkische 
Argonautenfahrt, a novel at once contemporary and yet deeply imbued with the 
religious atmosphere of ancient Greece. A vigorous but somewhat exaggerated 
interpretation of modern Germany with its many doubts occurs in Ernst 
Wiechert’s novel, Missa Sine Nomine, which came out a few months after his 
death. Despite his consistent narrative power, Hans Fallada’s book, Der Trinker, 
and also his two novels depicting Berlin’s immediate past, Jeder stirbt fir sich 
allein and Der Alpdruck, were not well received by the critics. Perhaps his ap- 
proximation to naturalism in the form and content of his writing has awakened 
resentment against his unfeeling treatment of recent events and has led critics 
to consider him outmoded. 


HE generation between the wars had been experimenting with the contem- 
T porary historical novel. The most considerable effort, in every sense of the 
word, has been Stefan Andres’ portrayal of the rise, development and collapse 
of National Socialism in the trilogy, Die Sintflut, the first volume of which, Das 
Tier aus der Tiefe, will be examined. As seen from personal observation, German 
history is transferred to Italy. The German figures in that history (the Fuhrer 
and his followers) are not independent beings in name only, and they are created 
by an author renowned for his powers of narration, who has now become very 
bold in his imagery as a result of perseverance and hard discipline. Edwin Erich 
Dwinger’s account of the collapse of East Prussia in the winter of 1944-5, Wenn 
die Damme brechen . . . , is in any case a striking theme and gives new proof 
of the author's capacities, for it is at once a dialectical synthesis of self-accusation 
and self-defense. From about 1931 onwards Dwinger, one of the most ardent 
propagators of National Socialism among German professional writers, advocated 
an Eastern policy which brought the most terrible sufferings to his own Vater- 
land. Another similar book, also both problematic and exciting, is Ernst von 
Salomon’s autobiography in novel form, Der Fragebogen, which is in its way an 
historical document; very detailed answers are supplied to the 131 rubrics de- 
manded in the German Military Government Questionnaire, and these are very 
hostile to the Third Reich, the German High Command and the American Oc- 
cupation, but full of praise for the behavior of the S.S. leaders after the collapse. 
This 1951 bestseller stands as an unauthorized witness to the reawakening of 
National Socialism, but it may in fact be only a late testimony to the aggressive 
but aimless nationalism which led to the foundation of the free corps in the first 
years of the Weimar Republic. 

An autobiographical novel which is descriptively and poetically important is 
Unterwegs by the Sudeten German author, Emil Merker. It deals with the trag- 
edy of Bohemia from the time of Franz Joseph to the moment of the enforced 
evacuation of this area by the German people. The late Max René Hesse’s com- 
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petent and flashy description of the pleasure-seeking, plot-hatching atmosphere 
of a Third Reich embassy in Liebe und Lie is meritorious, although the setting 
in Madrid might as well have been in Buenos Aires or Stockholm. Frank Thiess 
has written a good historical novel, Die Strassen des Labyrinths, dealing with 
present times, but showing their closeness to the immediate past; intended not 
only as an exciting murder story, it illustrates the metaphysical significance of 
forces constantly renewing themselves in periods of progress and decline. In his 
Die Jinger Jesu, Leonard Frank, a repatriated emigrant, has tried to describe the 
post-war situation in Germany in an account of a band of young thieves in Wiirz- 
burg who are spurred on by idealistic motives. While still an emigrant in 
America, Alfred Neumann, now dead, wrote Es waren ihrer sechs, a novel about 
the 1942 Munich student Putsch which conveys the atmosphere of the time ex- 
tremely well in a powerful piece of description. Walter Bauer's Besser zu zweien 
als allein is a somewhat slick story of a returned soldier; it is excessively flavored 
by nostalgia for moderation. Max Tau’s autobiographical novel, Glaube an den 
Menschen, is humanistic in treatment and describes his experience in Germany up 
to 1937 and afterwards in Norway. 


HEODORE PLIVIER might introduce the group of East German writers 

who, as a result of the Marxist influence around them, naturally concen- 
trate on novels about contemporary sociological problems: his prose epic of the 
Russian War, Stalingrad, now world famous, was written before his removal to 
Western Germany, an event which later widened his horizons. A few examples 
from the fairly numerous writers of the German Democratic Republic which are 
somewhat similar in outlook and remain true to the Eastern attitude may be 
cited: Anna Seghers, whose novel, Die Toten bleiben jung, is about the last three 
decades of Germany history; Friedrich Wolf with his Zwei an der Grenze; and 
Bodo Uhse with a collection of short stories entitled Die heilige Kunigunde im 
Schnee. Among these are to be mentioned the judicial novel, Das Beil von 
Wandsbeck, written by Arnold Zweig, who has recently returned to Berlin from 
Tel Aviv. He is a prominent literary figure in the East Zone. 


HERE are some Austrian contemporary novels that I should not omit. 

Alexander Lernet-Holenia’s Mars im Widder, for instance, is an account of 
the 1939 Polish campaign which dispenses with all traces of Nazi mentality 
and reverts to the traditions of the old Austrian royal and imperial cavalry, while 
its astrological title adds its touch of surrealism (a newspaper printing of 1940 
made a huge sensation in the Third Reich since literary censors had already pro- 
hibited the circulation of the work in book form). Carl Pidoll’s Aagustinus 
Duroc, contemporary and in some ways similar to Thomas Mann’s Doctor 
Faustus, deals with the last few decades and goes up to 1945. It is architec. 
tonically conceived and quite Austrian, but neither its plot nor its detail is 
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nationalistic. Robert Neumann’s contribution to “ruin literature,” Die Kinder 
von Wien, (first written in English and later translated into German) is hard- 
boiled. Friedrich Torberg’s love story, Die zweite Begegnung, has its setting in 
the Prague of 1948. 


HE technique of indirectly representing the present by recounting past 

events is now less frequent than during the period of the Third Reich, 
though historical themes are often used as a means of escape from harsh, present 
day reality. However, the following fine books also attempt to satisfy the needs 
of the moment: the lately deceased Albrecht Schaeffer’s novel about the Thirty 
Years’ War, Janna Ducoeur; Kasimir Edschmid’s account of the fate of George 
Biichner (the ‘““Wozzeck” poet) in Wenn es Rosen sind, werden sie blihen; 
Emil Belzner’s legend Kolumbus vor der Landung, which is interesting for its 
background and experimentation with form; Hermann Kesten’s novel drawn 
from the life of the dictatorial Philip II of Spain, Ich, der Kénig; Otto Flake’s 
typically European novel cycle, Fortunat, in two volumes dealing with the period 
1814-1897, and Ein Mann von Welt. Der ewige Traum, written by Josef Feiks, 
an Austrian, is a poetical novel of the Caroline period dealing with the fate of 
Sir George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore. A contribution to the tradition of 
historical and artistic novels as an expression of escapism is Robert Hohlbaum’s 
Te Deum, with its remarkably fine description of Austria and Vienna in the 
time of Franz Joseph. And Lion Feuchtwanger’s novel, Goya oder der arge 
Weg der Erkenntnis should be included in this group; it is not a particularly 
rewarding book despite its skillful handling, but it has been quite successful in 
America under the title This is the Hour. 

The technique of indirectly mirroring the contemporary world by means of 
utopias, an approach long popular in Anglo-Saxon literature, is represented in 
Germany only by Oskar Maria Graf's book, Die Eroberung der Welt, and Her- 
mann Kasack’s successful, frankly surrealistic Die Stadt hinter dem Strom, in 
which he reaches beyond the world of dreams. To this must be added the cool, 
gleaming novel Heliopolis by Ernst Jiinger. 

Although the number of worthwhile period novels is not small, there is no 
significant work in German literature that gives a comprehensive picture of events 
since 1918. Erik Reger, who made a name for himself as a sociological novelist 
between the wars (Das wachsame Hahnchen, Die Union der festen Hand) has 
so far remained silent in this respect—possibly due to his work as editor of the 
Berlin Tagesspiegel. His only publication is a collection of beautiful short 
storics, Urbans Erzahlbuch, distant and timeless accounts of human fortunes. The 
Austrian, Heimito von Doderer, on the other hand, has emerged as a clear- 
sighted exponent of Austrian destiny; his impressive novel (the first of a cycle), 
Die Strudlhofstiege oder Melzer und die Tiefe der Jahre is important as an ex- 
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periment in form, possibly influenced by the works of Sterne. Despite the strong 
Viennese background it is marked by its grasp of spatial consideration, unusual 
plasticity of form and thorough disclosure of the vertical dimension of the social 
symbiosis. The latter faculty (if one leaves out of account H. Broch’s Die Schlaf- 
wandler and Rudolf Brunngraber’s book of twenty years ago, Karl und das 20. 
Jahrhundert) is not the strong point of Austrian authors. Another important 
contemporary novel, different in treatment, also of Austrian origin, is Das 
Krahennest by Martina Wied. This is written with much art and learning, and 
deals with the interplay of character and fortune on the hard lives of a group 
of emigrant intellectuals (of whom the author was one) in the second world war. 


ITH the ever closer fusion of the novel with the intellectual preten- 

sions to the essay, this latter form of writing moves into the foreground 
of literary interest. Thus, the diary notes of Ernst Jiinger, Strablungen, received 
such unusually close attention. In spite of the continuing problem of this once 
almost chauvinistic writer who involuntarily led the way for National Socialism 
among the German intellectuals (although he himself was opposed to the Hitler 
excesses) his new book indicates a great swing in the direction of the humane 
and Christian. What is even more important in the case of Jiinger is his turning 
away from the cult of militarism. The synthesis of stylistic elegance and the 
profound realization of actuality in the writing on Paris under German occupa- 
tion, the northwest German homeland which had become a front through air 
attack and the military operations in the Caucasus make one wish that Jiinger, 
the narrator, might write an account of the Third Reich and its consequences. 
He should have the power to become a Goya of the novel; such narrative books 
as Auf den Marmorklippen and Heliopolis, which because of the technique of 
indirect portrayal employed are still somewhat lifeless and remote in effect, 
might then be surpassed. Frank Thiess, whose Das Reich der Damonen was one 
of the most important literary works inspired by the internal German opposition 
to Hitler, came to the fore after 1945 with the thoughtful book, Ideen zur 
Natur—und Leidensgeschichte der Vélker, which is important for the clarification 
of the present historical and philosophical situation. Max Picard’s Zerstérte und 
unzerstérbare Welt is a profound contribution towards an understanding of con- 
temporary problems, taking the form of a spirited description of a journey 
through present day Italy in which the real cause of so much destruction of man’s 
handiwork is explained as something latent in man himself. This glance at the 
development of a kind of essay technique can be rounded off with a reference to 
two works of the Austrian, Herbert Cysarz, who examines in Jenseits von links 
und rechts and Neumond des Geistes the sum of the remainder between the end 
of our era and the dawning of the “fourth world epoch.” In the first book 
Cysarz gives reports, prospects, typical talks in language which in precision and 
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suppleness challenge that of E. Jiinger; in the second, threefold accusation and 
defense, with no claim on utopian hopes but an appeal to the always existing 
forces of law and order which now demand a definite pause but also indicate a 
change of direction. 


ORRESPONDING to the conservative attitude already noted in the litera- 
[. ture between the two wars, novels of a surrealistic character are infrequent. 
A connection with contemporary problems is noticeable in only a few books (as 
in Mars im Widder by Lernet-Holenia and Die Stadt hinter dem Strom by Ka- 
sack, two novels mentioned elsewhere). Hans Jenny Jahnn digs himself into the 
chthonian world of instincts and nature demons. The two volumes of a trilogy, 
Fluss ohne Ufer, localized in Norway in the undefined past, clearly indicate the 
author's pessimism while giving proof of creative and poetic gifts. A very in- 
tersting and pretentious attempt at surrealistic language—departing from the 
diction of Kasack, Lernet-Holenia and Jahnn—is evidenced in the Kirkegaardean 
existentialist novel of the Austrian Martina Wied, Kellingrath, which starts from 
the premise that the conviction of the late nineteenth century that the individual 
is the sole architect of his fortune is an impossible one. The only insistence 
among East Zone authors to sound the surrealistic note is that of the Silesian 
Gerhart Pohl, who links up with the later Gerhart Hauptmann and gives ex- 
pression to pantheistic sentiments in his story Die Blockfléte. To judge from 
Blite am Abgrund, a compilation of thirty years of the work of Werner Bock, 
this writer has developed a subdued surrealism with his emigration to South 
America in the 1930's. Literary emigrants are seldom aesthetic progressives ; 
rather they have the tendency to stylistic simplification (a comparison of Déblin’s 
Berlin Alexanderplatz with the later works of this author is instructive) . 


N POETRY, conservative tendencies predominate, but the efforts of the van- 

guard are considerable, even if they lack the audacity of some English, 
American, French, Swedish and Italian contributions. Among those striking 
new notes, Gottfried Benn is the leader. He deals with the matter of his short- 
lived participation in National Socialism honestly and exhaustively in Doppelle- 
ben, a historico-philosophical presentation of a gigantic misjudgment. He had 
endured long years of persecution from both sides—the Reich had banned his 
works as decadent although he was an ardent adherer to Nazi ideology; later he 
became the target of anti-Nazis—yet now his poetry has so developed that he is 
the greatest living poet in the German language. Statische Gedichte and 
Trunkene Flut bear witness to the art of the poem grown from the longing of 
man towards the mythos of former cultures. 

Wilhelm Lehmann, since 1917 an important but little noticed story-teller, is 
now a highly esteemed master of nature-magic poetry and in his last volume of 
poems, Entziickter Staub, he has created work of enduring and decisive char- 
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acter. This applies no less to Horst Lange whose poems, Gedichte aus zwanzig 
Jahren, are spiritually akin to the art of Lehmann; but closer to the present scene 
and tending more towards demonology than phenomenology. It should also be 
mentioned that this interest in nature-magic (of which the late Elisabeth Lang- 
gasser was a protagonist) can be paralleled in the latest teachings of medicine, 
according to the semi-literary periodical Psyche (published until 1950 by Lambert 
Schneider, since then by Ernst Klatt). Friedrich George Jiinger’s Gedichte, 
Alexander von Bernus’ Gold um Mitternacht, and Albert Goes’ Gedichte 1930 
bis 1950 are representative of a noble tradition, even if Bernus shows unmis- 
takable tendencies toward surrealism. 

The poetry of the East Zone comes to us chiefly through Johannes R. Becher. 
His virtuosity has completely removed from him the raptures of his expressionist 
youth, and he is now a thorough-going leftist and yes-man; however, in aes- 
thetic matters, he is of a most conservative turn of mind. This, of course, has 
made him the subject of much praise in the critiques of the D.D.R. and similarly 
the center of bitter controversy in the West German Press. His latest work is the 
Lyrik-Auswahl, a four-volume collection. The Austrian Rudolf Hanz’s Oster- 
reichische Trilogie represents the fusion of traditional form and contemporary 
content, while Lernet-Holenia’s Die Trophae endeavors to achieve a strong pathos 
derived from Hélderlin and Pindar as also the later Rilke, leading back to the 
mythology of ancient Greece. 


HE picture of the attitude of the generation between the wars in the Ger- 
T man literature of today would be incomplete with regard to the novel and 
poetry without reference to the Catholic group, which is recognized in non- 
Catholic circles. The fertile creations of Reinhold Schneider are held in high 
esteem. His drama, Der grosse Verzicht, dealing with the shaping of the career 
of Pope Celestine V, is a poetic work of importance. The same can be said of 
the work of Werner Bergengruen, who with the cycle Dies irae has possibly 
made the most worth-while contribution of his generation to contemporary lyric 
drawn from the catastrophe of 1945. Gertrud von le Fort’s Der Kranz der Engel 
has been important, with its radical approach to difficult ethical problems; it has 
produced lively moral-theological discussions hardly fair to the aesthetic worth 
of the book. Her artistry as a novelist is confirmed most beautifully in Der 
Tochter Farinatus. Note should also be made of the stylistic and hymn-like 
visionary prose of the religious meditations Der kommende Tag by Paula Schlier, 
who has abandoned her former tendency to surrealism; as well as of Leo Weis- 
mantel’s novel in two volumes, Albrecht Diirer, in which an aesthetically trying 
theme is developed. It would seem that the Westphalian novelist Margarete 
Windthorst is the beneficiary legatee of Anette von Droste-Hiilshoff; her two 
stories under the title of Menschen und Machte show surrealistic criteria. To 
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round out the group one should take note of the following Catholic writers, 
mentioned elsewhere in this letter: D6blin, Braun, Hofmannsthal, Langgisser, 
Weid and Picard. 


Although the drama has less to its credit than the other forms of literary 
endeavor, there has been some new work of interest. First should be mentioned 
Carl Zuckmayer’s now universally renowned drama, Des Teufels General, and 
the three-act play Der Gesang im Feuerofen, both admirable in their realistic 
passages, but not so convincing in the scenes drawn in the grand manner. Her- 
mann Mostar’s slickly written satire on the rise of Hitler, Der Zimmerherr, 
should have received greater attention from producers, who are always complain- 
ing of the dearth of German plays. Mostar has on other occasions given note- 
worthy evidence of his talent, but perhaps the “‘backers” thinking the subject too 
risky, yielded to their reluctance to take sides in politics; so it was but rarely 
performed. Hermann Rossmann’s drama on the destruction of Napoleon’s Grand 
Army in the Russian winter (the shifting of the period in which the play de- 
velops is evident) had a few performances, but the admirable popular play, Der 
starke Stamm by Marieluise Fleissner was never produced. Theatrical literature 
achieved a financial success with Friedrich Michael’s Drei Komédien, the work 
of an experienced dramatist. In spite of the growing schism, even in literary 
matters, between West and East Germany, Bert Brecht has had many of his works 
performed both in the Federal Republic and in the D.D.R. He has not been so 
successful with his new and important play, Matter Courage und ihre Kinder, 
which shows the senselessness of every war, even for those who profit from the 
strife. Of the work of Giinther Weisenborn, the vigorous play Die Illegalen 
received attention. Hans Jenny Jahnn’s contribution to surrealistic drama, Armut, 
Reichtum, Mensch und Tier, can be valued as poetry and taken as fresh evidence 
of its author's talents. The Dramen written by the German-speaking Hungarian 
Julius Hay are in strict accord with the ideology of the East Zone, slanted as 
they are to criticize capitalist society past and present on Marxist principles. 
Austrian drama in book form is prepresented by Lernet-Holenia’s Spanische 
Komédie, a fusing of effervescence with background; and by the new works of 
Ferdinand Bruckner, recently returned from America, Die Befreiten and Fahrten. 
Richard Billinger’s latest effort, Trawbe im Kelter, a play dealing with the for- 
tunes of the ugly duchess of Tyrol, Margarete Maultasch, clashes with objectivity 
and surrealism and was not very well received. 


N SPITE of apprehensions as to the current situation of German literature, its 
] condition is by no means hopeless; on the contrary, it would now seem that 
it contains much more of value than could be believed possible after all that has 
happened since 1933. The collapse seemed complete in 1945, but since then a 
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rapid revival has taken place with quite a number of representative efforts. But 
the incidence of growing senility in the profession as well as the ever growing 
cleavage even in intellectual matters between West and East are harbingers of 
disaster. 
ERNST ALKER 
University of Fribourg 
Switzerland 





Notes on New Contributors 


FRANCIS X. DUGGAN, who is pursuing a doctorate in American 
Civilization at the University of Pennsylvania, contributes to Commonweal. 
BERNARD FACTEAU, Docteur de l'Université de Paris, is now in the office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations, Washington, D.C. PAUL GAUTHIER 
has contributed to Books Abroad and The Magazine of Art. REV. RALPH 
MARCH, until recently on the faculty of Séminaire Universitaire, Paris, now 
teaches at St. Bernard Major Seminary. THEODORE MAYNARD, whose 
numerous books include Orestes Brownson and The Story of American 
Catholicism, recently published Saints for Our Times. GERMAINE MERCIER 
has been named Officier d’Académie and Officier de I’Instruction Publique for 
services rendered to French culturee MAYME M. RIGOTTI is a member of 
the English department of Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee. JOSEPHINE 
VALLERIE, who contributes to various reviews, is chairman of the French 
department at The College of New Rochelle. 
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Review-Articles 
VISIONS OF THE INSECT WORLD 


By JOHN L. BROWN 


Henri Michaux: Selected Writings. The French text printed opposite the 
translation of Richard Ellmann. New Directions. $3.50. 


HAT Henri Hell writes of Pierre-Jean Jouve can be applied with 

even greater precision to Henri Michaux: “Of course, the idea of 

‘pure poetry’ is meaningless, poetry simply as poetry, interests no one 
any more. Perhaps the only way we can love poetry any more is by hating it; 
perhaps poetry exists only in the act of destroying itself. In a word, the only 
valid form of poetry is perhaps that which has somehow been liberated from 
language.” 

Michaux himself says he has no intention of composing ‘‘poetry to please.” 
He writes what he writes as an “exorcism” to deliver himself frum “‘the 
demons,” to release intolerable inner tensions. 

Who can enjoy reading Michaux? There is none of the usual “harmony 
of language,” of “mastery of form.” Rather it is an enervating and even 
physically distressing experience; for these poems are imprecations. Here are no 
“stately pleasure domes,” no “garden of the Muses.” Michaux’s verse is more 
precisely a hospital ward, with the wounded screaming in agony with no drug, 
no doctrine, and no human voice to comfort them; an asylum for the insane, 
a concentration camp where one is never sure who is slave, who is master, 
where tortured and torturer are interchangeable, but where (as in the land of 
the Hacs) ‘“‘men die without grandeur.” 

That such a vision of contemporary reality has its validity, no one who has 
looked about him can deny. But Michaux can continue to live in this world 
only because, as a ““medicine-man’”, as a ““Mage’’ (one hesitates to use the term 
poet) he is capable of weaving charms, to keep the demons at bay. But even 
so, he is in continual danger of being devoured by his familiar monsters, of 
becoming the victim of the violence, the sadism, and the absurdity that he evokes. 

Some psychologists have noted that one of the most striking qualities of 
Michaux’s poetry and his painting is a continuous shifting from discipline to 
disassociation. Such an analysis is confirmed by an examination of the con- 
struction of his poems. Taken as a whole they seem deliberately structureless. 
Yet in their detail appears a genuine rhetorical skill, a cunning use of the 
resources of language which the poet professes to scorn. This paradox is common 
to many of the linguistic “terrorists” preceding Michaux. In order to denounce 
and renounce language, one is compelled to make use of it—and success in so 
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doing depends on cunning manipulation of words, and on a full knowledge 
of their resources. 

Such a juxtaposition of discipline and dissociation serves, perhaps, to 
underline, stylistically and structurally, one of the themes to which Michaux 
recurs more insistently—that modern civilization is schizoid, contrived and 
often alluring in detail, but essentially monstrous in its overall absurdity and 
lack of meaning. 

This refusal to admit that the whole makes sense is everywhere apparent. 
The diversions of the Hacs or the erotic habits of the Emanglons have a fine 
logic that is mocked by the all embracing disorder. 

One summer since the war, Henri Michaux passed his vacation in an 
isolated part of the French Alps. Instead of climbing mountains, he stretched 
in the grass with a magnifying glass, and watched the insects, identified himself 
with the insects. (“‘Quelques Jours de ma Vie chez les Insectes,” in Nouvelles 
de l’Etranger—1952.) And the universe he has created bears more relation 
to a strangely realistic insect world than to the society of men. Like many of 
his contemporaries, Michaux has repudiated the human. He illustrates with 
particular point the meaning of contemporary anti-humanism. He describes a 
world in which man does not exist, peopled by ‘“Emanglons,” or “‘Hacs,” whose 
rituals and values, Michaux implies, horrible as they are, absurd as they are, 
are no more horrible and absurd than our own. 

Post-Renaissance conceptions of the ‘‘dignity of man” have been deeply, 
perhaps irreparably, shaken by the catastrophes of the past few generations. 
Gone is the old assurance in man, “the measure of all things.’ For Michaux 
(and for others who say it less well), a common measure no longer exists; 
and this absence of measure constitutes one of the principal difficulties in 
finding our way around the world of Michaux. In the intellectual structure of 
our culture, the idea of ‘the person” has been the keystone of the arch. Now 
that it has been displaced, it is not surprising that the proud edifice is collapsing. 
Valéry, at the end of the last war, spoke of the mortality of civilizations. At 
the end of this war came the further realization that not only are civilizations 
mortal but that humanity may be also. More and more artists of the past few 
decades have been exploring the non-human, the world of monsters, of insects, 
and of things. Henri Michaux’s work illustrates this “‘anti-humanism,” and 
suggests its implications. 

But the analysis of such a work is complicated by the fact that our critical 
vocabulary, our notions of literary value, even the idea of “‘literature” and 
“style” are a humanistic legacy, and Michaux himself makes it clear that he 
has little patience with such esthetic standards. “I don’t know how to make 
poems, I don’t consider myself a ‘poet.’ I don’t particularly find that there is 
‘poetry’ in poems.” 
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With the breaking down of generally accepted standards, each artist, each 
writer, is faced with the necessity of creating his own style, since his epoch has 
none. The only truth is that which the individual discovers for himself, the 
only reality the “space inside” which he shares with his “familiar monsters 
and attendant demons.” 

Consideration of “‘style’’ raises another problem: that of the crisis of 
language. Distrust of man breeds distrust of language. Whereas writers once 
contracted love-matches with words, they are now more frequently engaged in 
duels to the death. Michaux apparently would like to eliminate language 
altogether. He says in Ecuador: 

I was looking for names and I was wretched. The Name: a secondary 

value [valeur d’aprés-coup}, the product of a long experience. Only 

the painter has direct contact with the unknown—line and color are 
everything and they are first hand. 

The refusal of language implies a refusal of society. And Michaux’s life 
reveals that he has always refused to accept the exterior world. 

Born in Namur, in Belgium, on May 24, 1899, he came from a comfortable 
family of lawyers, judges, and architects. From Namur, he went to Brussels, 
where he did his studies and where he passed the years of the German 
occupation during the first World War. His childhood was unhappy. He 
described himself as ‘‘a stranger in his parents’ house.” Plume contains a 
“Portrait de A’’ which could very well be an auto-portrait: 

Until his adolescence, he formed a hermetic ball, completely self- 
sufficient, a dense, personal, and troubled universe to which nothing 
could penetrate—not even parents, affections, objects, images, existences, 
unless they were used with violence against him. As a matter of fact, 
people detested him and-said that he would never grow up to be a man. 

He was doubtless born to be a saint... . 

Oral preoccupations, evident in his painting and poems, appeared early. 
As a child he “clenched his teeth before life; he describes himself as ‘‘a 
foundling,” “‘a stranger,” ‘‘an amputated limb.” This early refusal to accept the 
exterior world constitutes a key factor in understanding Michaux’s work. 

His boyhood was protected, bookish, lonely. He read hungrily—not “literary 
works” but rather the saints and the mystics (Ruysbroeck, Pascal, Ernest Hello— 
all those who “refused the world’), as well as books on travel and science. 
He was bored by “‘literature.”” His discovery of Lautréamont, at the age of 
twenty-five, reawakened an interest in poetry. From adolescence onwards, he 
was much interested in music and in the plastic arts, especially those of 
Egypt and China. 

He hesitated in the choice of a career after finishing school. He thought of 
being a doctor, then a Benedictine monk. But his family refused their per- 
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mission. So Michaux, at the age of twenty-one, signed up as a common seaman 
on board a collier and visited England, Brazil, and America. His first poems— 
“Cas de folie circulaire,” ‘Les Idées philosophiques de Qui-je-fus’”—appeared 
in 1922 in Le Disque Vert, a little magazine which the novelist, Franz Hellens, 
was publishing in Brussels. The next year, Editions “Ca Ira,” of Anvers, 
published Michaux’s first slim volume, Les Réves et la Jambe. 

In 1924, he left for Paris, and although for two decades he traveled 
extensively in Asia and America, he always returned to the Rive Gauche. 
Nevertheless, he never became a member of the “literary world” of the capital— 
he was essentially unassimilable. Although closely associated with the rise and 
development of Surrealism (J. J. Marchand in L’Arche describes him as “‘le vrai 
surréaliste, I"homme qui abolit les mots et nous livre 4 ]’état pur les produits 
souterrains de l’esprit’’), he never frequented the Breton chapel. He was always 
“ailleurs.” 


Significantly, he sought out painters rather than writers. He wrote later 
(in Ecuador): “Only the painter has direct contact with the unknown—line 
and color are everything and they are first hand.” He came to know Max Ernst, 
André Masson, Paul Klee, Dali, and the Spanish painter Bernal (he devoted a 
moving article to Bernal in the review Prométhée in December, 1939). These 
painters—concerned with the exploration of “L’Espace du Dedans’”—certainly 
had an influence on his own work. 


Jean Paulhan, that ‘“éminence grise’’ of modern French letters, was a friend 
of Franz Hellens, who spoke to him of Michaux, and soon after Paulhan 
published “Mes Propriétés” in the NRF series, “Une ceuvre, un poztrait.” 


Michaux’s meeting with Jules Supervielle, who became for him “la révélation | 


de la poésie vivante” and one of his best friends, was a decisive event of these 
early Paris years. 

Another close friend was the Ecuadorean poet, Alfredo Gangotena, author 
of Orogenie and Absences. With Gangotena and André de Monlezun, Michaux 
undertook a long trip across South America. He sent random notes of his 
impressions to Paulhan who published them as Ecuador (NRF), 1929. 

During the early thirties, he traveled extensively in Asia. This trip inspired 
Un Barbare en Asie, which the NRF published in 1932. This book, which 
appeared in an English version by Sylvia Beach (New Directions) is perhaps 
the best introduction to Michaux’s prose. It has, moreover, very intimate con- 
nections with the development of his poetry and many of the themes and subjects 
of this book will reappear later in collections of the poetry. Un Barbare en Asie 
is a little masterpiece of perceptive and unorthodox reportage. It does not 
confine itself to observations about Hindus, Chinese, Japanese. He suggests 
that the problem of the West should be reviewed from the perspective of the 
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an East. In reading this book, one is struck by the clues it gives to the development 
a of Michaux’s future work. 

red In the Orient he undoubtedly began to elaborate his theory of poetry as 
ns, magic. We read: 

ors, 


They were people of Southern India who loved the magic of words. 
Magic, in the most literal sense. Reading the Ramayana of Tulsi Das 


led was sufficient to absolve the sinner of sin. This Tulsi Das, who wrote the 
em Ramayana and The Adveniures of Hanuman and the Army of Monkeys, 
Ki even though he was a poet, was imprisoned by a king. In prison, he 
asi meditated, and from his meditation emerged Hanuman and an army of 
and monkeys; they pillaged the palace and the city, and liberated the poet. 
rai What European writer could have done that? Which one of them 
nits could have summoned up even a mouse in his defense? 
rays The descriptions of exotic fish (Michaux is a great amateur of aquaria), in 
the Barbare en Asie, adumbrate the treatment of the Emanglons and the Hacs. 
ater What fish is more extraordinary than the Antennarius hipsidus? It 
line has the gigantic head of a philosopher—but of a philosopher whose 
nst, knowledge resides in the jaw rather than in the head—and is shaped 
da rather like a wooden shoe. Two fins like paws, on which he crouches, 
we give him the appearance of a toad or a boar. As he moves them back 
aly and forth against the glass, they seem like tired, listless hands. He has 


a cockscomb on his nose, he is about the size of a frog, and the color 
of a yellow flannel waistcoat, has tiny protuberances all over like a 
ond plucked fowl, and you wonder why he isn’t immediately gobbled up by 
his neighbors. He stays for hours hunched up without moving, as though 
he were stunned. If his prey doesn’t swim right in front of his mouth, 
he won’t budge. When it does, his jaws open, seize the victim, go 
tion “clac” as they close. 


han 


nese When the female lays her eggs, four meters of gelatine are expelled 
from her body. 
— Michaux had already discovered the tone he will employ for his descriptions 
—_ of imaginary countries, had perceived the effectiveness of the technique of talking 
his about the exotic and the unreal in the most detached, matter-of-fact fashion. 
Such observations of exotic fish are paralleled by those of exotic animals. 
isal His paragraphs on the ‘‘Jabiru prudent,” and the “Jabiru imprudent” in the zoo 
hich at Saigon, have the ghoulish humour that mark his notations about “‘La Grande 
haps Garabagne.” 
con- Un Barbare en Asie is in no sense a “fantastic” book, but rather one full of 
jects penetrating observations about Oriental society and psychology. This note, for 
Asie example, on the Japanese: 
aot “A people without wisdom, simplicity, or depth, over-serious, although they 
pests love toys and novelties, amusing themselves with great effort, ambitious, super- 
the ficial, and visibly destined to acquire our sickness and our civilization.” 
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During these years of wandering, Paris was Michaux’s home port and he 
always returned to the neighborhood of the Rue de Seine and the Rue 
Bonaparte, to see his friends—Supervielle, Paulhan, Bernard Groethuysen, 
Roland de Renéville, René Daumal. 

He was reaching a small but fervent public. 

In 1929, in addition to Ecuador, he published (Editions Fourcade), Mes 
Propriétés; in 1930 (Editions du Carrefour) Une Certaine Plume; in 1931 
(NRF), La Nuit Remue. 

By 1936, he had assimilated poetically his travels in the East, and the link 
between Un Barbare and Voyage en Grande Garabagne (NRF, Collection 
““Métamorphoses’”’) is apparent. In 1936, Matarasso published Entre Centre et 
Absence, which contained “drawings by the author.” When he first came to 
Paris, he had given to Jean Paulhan one of his early “daubs’ and with the 
years he became increasingly interested in the painting. 

Settling down in Paris, he remained there until 1939 as the editor of a 
quarterly, Hermes (published in Brussels), which specialized in the relations 
between philosophy, poetry, and mysticism. Hermes had a distinguished list of 
collaborators including Mme. Mayrisch Saint-Hubert, Bernard Groethuysen, 
Roland de Renéville, J. Capuano, C. Goemans. Michaux’s experience with 
Hermes as editor, confirmed him in his conviction that there was no real relation 
between poetry and mysticism, that the conception of “poetry as a mystical 
exercise” (so much in vogue during the thirties) was open to the most 
serious reservations. 

After the appearance of the last number of Hermes, in 1939, Michaux left 
for Brazil, but returned to France the following year and spent the war years 
on the Céte d’Azur. There, he wrote those “grands poémes hantés,” collected in 
Epreuves et Exorcismes (NRF, 1945). For the first time, Michaux abandoned 
his imaginary universe to examine the contemporary world—for the con- 
temporary world had come to resemble the realm of violence and of irrationality 
which he had carried within himself for the past twenty years. But his was not a 
“political poetry.” 

It was during the war that his name began to be known for the first time 
outside the Paris literary circles. André Gide was prohibited by the authorities 
from giving a lecture on Michaux at Nice, in 1941, but the publication of the 
text, under the title Decouvrons Henri Michaux, awakened much interest. 
Critics began to call Michaux “the greatest living French poet.’ Just before the 
Liberation, he returned to Paris where he has been living ever since in an old 
house on the rue Séguier. He has been painting a good deal, and since his early 
exhibitions (1937, 1938, 1942), he has had several one man shows (1944, 
1946, 1948). The volume Peintures et Dessins which René Bertelé published 
in his Editions du Point du Jour is especially interesting in revealing the links 
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between Michaux’s painting and his poetry. Bertelé is the most qualified critic 
of Michaux, since he has known him for many years, has published him, has 
written the brilliant introduction in the volume of Poétes d’ Aujourdhui, devoted 
to Michaux. 

There are few photos of Michaux. He has a horror “of being recognized in 
the subway.” But Bertelé has described him as he appeared on their first 
meeting: 

Saw Henri Michaux for the first time this morning. I looked forward 
very much to this meeting which had been prepared by an exchange of 
letters. At first it was difficult: Michaux’s pale, closed, clean-shaved face. 

I think of the “lances, précipices, and tatters’ of a poem in Plume. 

But he unbent quickly, talked, became simple and outgoing. And “gentle, 

aimable, reassuring plains’ appeared. Frail, delicate, very much the 

“distinguished invalid.” He has the head of a bird, his hair is thin. 

Magnificent eyes, of a somber blue, which fix themselves on you as though 

they were black. Intelligent, intense, malicious as well. Thin, sensitive 

lips. The hands sensitive too and very well formed. A slow voice that 
handles words tentatively as though they were objects that had to be 
trimmed and sharpened. But there are not always enough time and words 

to be used as they are made. A singing Belgian accent. A charm with a 

cutting edge to it. All the more precious, this charm, since you get the 

impression that at any moment it may be broken and the “lances, 
préci pices, and tatters’ may appear once again. 

I first met Michaux at a luncheon on the rue des Saints-Péres in 1946. His 
head was like that of a mummy. His eyes were cold except when they lighted 
up with a predatory humour. He seemed a visitor from another planet, asking 
tolerant, slightly sardonic questions. In his presence one felt the sense of inner 
strength that reserved people possess, one recalled a line in Un Barbare en Asie: 
“Moins quelqu’un est abordable, plus il a de vie intérieure.” 

Michaux has solved the problem of “the others” simply by banishing them 
from his world. No poet.could be less social, less “integrated,” more irrevocably 
alone with those attendant monsters which he has created and which threaten 
to devour him. 





CONTEMPORARY CATHOLIC WRITING 
By JOHN H. MEYER 


Maria Cross: Imaginative Patterns in a Group of Modern Catholic Writers. 
By Donat O'Donnell. Oxford. $5.00. 


OST Catholics would admit, no doubt, that one of the least comfortable 
shortcomings of a great deal of contemporary Catholic criticism is 
directly traceable to the critic's excessive caution in dealing with 
specifically Catholic literature. He will hesitate to measure Catholic writing by 
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standards which, in judging any other writing, he would apply as a matter of In | 
course. He will condone incoherences, weaknesses of thought and expression, here 
which, in the work of a non-Catholic, would rightly seem to him void of excuse. wh: 
In the case of an established reputation—that of some recognized “great con 
Catholic writer’’"—he will seek safety in stereotyped generalizations ; he will stress oon 
virtues which no one would dream of disputing; but his product will not be, a 
in any proper sense, criticism. However admirable in its intention, this timidity _ 
is surely, in its effects, unfortunate in that it fosters the belief that Catholic pro 
criticism of Catholic writers is not to be taken seriously. Critical achievements on 
of the quality of Mr. Donat O’Donnell’s Maria Cross are, therefore, from a eves 
Catholic viewpoint, doubly welcome: for their own merits, first of all, and a 
because, secondly, they contradict, as nothing else could do, the notion that | 
Catholic criticism is normally anaemic. if t 
Mr. O'Donnell is himself quite aware of the depressing consequences of crit 
confusing irreproachable intentions with adequate execution. He deplores the ait 
circumstance that, in English-speaking countries, much Catholic criticism is G 
“little more than a sort of sublimated table tennis.’” He warns against ‘‘seekers 
of the Single Meaning’ and “writers who would turn complex poetry into 
simple and edifying prose.’ He is understandably impatient with slovenly 
writing because of the imprecise thinking from which, necessarily, it issues. 
Thus, of Maritain’s statement that ‘‘to write the work of a Proust as it should 
be written would require the interior light of a St. Augustine. Unfortunately 
it is just the opposite that has happened,’’ Mr. O'Donnell remarks that “this 
seems to cast new light on the authorship of the Civitas Dei.” Thc 
His own performance, as I have suggested, is safely remote from normal 
pseudo-critical indigence. He abandons to people who enjoy that sort of thing has 
the thrill of tracking down the obvious and of elucidating the unmistakably first 
explicit. What he does succeed in doing is, I think, rewarding. But one must | _ pha 
admit that, after entrance by Mauriac’s Secret Door, passage through the hells | liter 
of Bernanos and Greene, pilgrimages to the cemeteries of Waugh and O’Faolain the 
and to Péguy’s Temple of Memory, glimpses of Claudel’s Rhinegold and Bloy’s Bau 
Paradise, the reader, dazzled and a bit overwhelmed, might find the experience viev 
so exciting and so plausible as to be not altogether credible. It is an experience by | 
that, in any event, cannot leave him indifferent. that 
The problem of the Catholic as writer, and of the writer as Catholic, is at | stat 
the center of Mr. O’Donnell’s brilliant and illuminating book. He endeavors, inte 
in these essays, to trace the imaginative patterns—the “figure in the carpet”— exal 
of eight recent or contemporary writers: five Frenchmen, two Englishmen, an wha 
Irishman. They were selected, he tells us, not as illustrating a “cross-section of wh¢ 
Catholic literature,” not as proving a predetermined thesis, but simply because, not 
of modern Catholic writers, they were among those who interested him most. virt 
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‘of | In the concluding essay (the title of which, taken from the name of a Mauriac 
ion, heroine, is extended to the entire book), Mr. O'Donnell essays a synthesis: 
use. what do these eight individual imaginative patterns have in common? His 
reat conclusions may startle some people: they are not likely to achieve uniform 
rae acceptance; but they should evoke discussion and thought. Mr. O’Donnell, 
be, moreover, does not claim, he is careful to state, “that this wider pattern repre- 
dity sents a general emotional correlative of Catholicism, or even that anything is 
olic proved, in the scientific sense, at all.” He would not pretend to have said the 
eats ultimate word on any of these eight writers. But what he has said is relevant, 
me even necessary. I do not believe that subsequent critics can afford to ignore his 
and insights or to disregard the points which he raises. 
that “It is quite possible,” he admits, ‘that the living writers discussed will not, 
if they read the essays on themselves, agree. This need not unduly perturb the 
sof critic.” Nor should it, if we accept as valid Mr. O’Donnell’s method, which in 
the | turn represents an application to critical practice of a definition formulated by 
ee G& XK Chesterton, thus: 
kers 
inthe The function of criticism, if it has a legitimate function at all, can only 
enly be one function—that of dealing with the subconscious part of the 
author’s mind which only the critic can express and not with the conscious 
pues. part of the author’s mind which the author himself can express. Either 
ould criticism is no good at all (a very defensible position) or else criticism 
ately means saying about an author the very things which would have made 
“this him jump out of his boots. 
Those very things are said by Mr. O'Donnell in the present volume. 
rmal | The perils of such a method (I believe that, on the whole, Mr. O'Donnell 
hing | has successfully circumvented them) are evident. It is a method which requires, 
cably | first of all, sure discrimination, tact, maturity of judgment. It is, most em- 
must | phatically, of a method suited to the talents of the heavy-handed and the 
hells literal-minded, the fervent demolishers and passionate disciples. One recalls 
olain the enormities visited in the name of psychiatric science upon the effigy of 
sloy’s Baudelaire. There is danger that the critical practitioner (and especially if he 
ience views literature as, primarily, a document or a pretext) will be so carried away 
lence by the extra-literary aspects of his “case” as to lose sight of the circumstance 
that his subject is, after all, an artist; that if he were mot an artist of some 
is at | stature, the probings of his subconscious mind would have a strictly limited 
vors, interest. What the subconscious minds of Baudelaire or Dostoevsky, for 
ot” — example, have to tell us seems somehow more significant and relevant than 
n, an | what we learn from the inner selves of Mr. X or Mr. Y. For Mr. O'Donnell, 
on of | whose appreciation of literature as literature is beyond question, this danger does 
ause, not exist. And (like Martin Turnell, with whom he has important critical 
most virtues in common) at no time in his analyses does he stray any great distance 
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from the texts themselves of the authors whom he is discussing: his findings 
are based firmly upon them. It is simply that, in these texts, Mr. O’Donnell 
discerns things to which, previously, no one had thought of calling attention. 

And the critic who makes use of this method must be a free man, a man 
really free: not, like the ‘‘free’” man of Sartre, an homme engagé in the service 
of some social class, political cause or philosophical concept. If (like Sartre, 
like Bourget) he is intent upon proving a thesis, or if (like the majority of 
“progressive” thinkers) he is troubled by the circumstance that critical presenta- 
tion of the truth as he sees it may be neither comfortable nor opportune, he will 
be liable to distortions of emphasis which amount actually to falsification of fact. 
He will, in the interest of edification, produce a critical caricature. And, finally, 
the temptation remains that, upon his return from this voyage into an author's 
subconscious mind, the critic may imagine that he has seen, understood and 
explained everything, or, at least, everything that matters. 

But (however dangerous a weapon it may prove in the hands of the 
inexpert and the “indoctrinated”) the virtues of the method are substantial. If 
intelligently employed, it does deepen and enrich our appreciation of a writer: 
it does tell us essential things that no other method would have enabled us to 
discover. Edmund Wilson’s “‘psychoanalytical” study of The Turn of the Screw, 
for example, does not exhaust what might be said about the story; it does not 
tell us everything—or a// the important things—about Henry James. But it does, 
I think, clarify our understanding of the artist and the work; it does add to 
possible interpretations of this deliberately ambiguous tale an interpretation that 
is not only significant but even necessary. 

His method permits Mr. O’Donnell to appraise the work of these men at a 
number of different levels: literary, political, psychological, sociological, theo- 
logical, epistemological, and the like. The results are sometimes startling, as 
when, for instance, Mr. O’Donnell discovers in Léon Bloy’s theory of ‘“‘euchar- 
istic money” a statement in mystical terms of the Labor Theory of Value. At 
times they are incomplete: the close analysis of The Heart of the Matter is 
valuable, but one feels that a fully adequate evaluation of Graham Greene 
ought to take into account at least the more important of that writer's other 
books. The pages on the imagery of Claudel, and the multiple signification of 
his two major poetic symbols, gold and water, are illuminating, but we ask 
ourselves, after reading them, if Mr. O'Donnell has told us quite enough about 
the poetry of Paul Claudel. The chapter devoted to the work of Evelyn Waugh, 
on the other hand, stresses the qualities from which spring alike its virtues and 
its shortcomings: the writer’s Pre-Raphaelite romanticism, the snobbery and the 
savage adolescent cruelty, which lie at the heart of his extraordinary satirical gifts. 
And the case of O’Faolain, as Mr. O'Donnell makes clear, offers interesting 
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parallels with that of Joyce. Is it, in fact, possible for the Irishman to be a 
writer in Ireland? 

The first essay in the book, that devoted to Francois Mauriac, for whom Mr. 
O'Donnell takes as symbol the “secret door,” raises with real acuteness the 
problem of the Catholic as writer. Is specifically “Catholic” writing really 
possible? If the writer honestly employs his natural gifts (and those of Mauriac, 
especially in the evocation of a “certain atmosphere” of complaisant nature and 
sinning humanity, are very considerable), is he not guilty of collusion with evil 
as, during the period in which he wrote his best books, Mauriac was accused of 
being (and not only by Catholic critics, but by no less secular a personage than 
André Gide himself) ? But will the properly “creative’’ writing of an author 
be worth anything at all if his aim is, instead of truthful portrayal of nature 
as he sees it, a priori edification? Is a properly edifying ending anything more 
than a Christianized deus ex machina operation? And can deliberate manipula- 
tion of truth be justified in authentically Christian and Catholic terms? 

An answer which seemed plausible was suggested by Jacques Maritain. No, 
says Maritain, the dilemma of the Catholic writer is not insoluble. He is at 
liberty to express himself for so long as he continues to observe his characters 
and their passions from approved moral attitudes. But there must be no sus- 
picion of connivance or complicity between, on the one hand, the author, and, 
on the other, those characters and those passions. 

Are such altitudes accessible to the “creative” writer? Dante, it is true, 
passed safely through Hell. The attitude of Our Lord, as concerned the 
publicans and sinners with whom He habitually consorted, was, if hardly aloof 
and censorious, surely exemplary. But, however considerable a writer's gifts, 
is it possible for him, living in an increasingly secularized world, to scale such 
heights? Racine (with whom Mauriac’s spiritual affinities seem evident, and to 
whom the identical problem presented itself with overwhelming force) did not 
think so: he chose silence. Mauriac has taken refuge in an uneasy garrulity 
which was not, Mr. O'Donnell feels, a real solution. It was false because it was 
an intellectual solution to an emotional dilemma. 

Mauriac’s range is not wide, but he has produced, within that range, 
remarkable books. His characters are living, suffering, authentically human 
beings. To his critic, therefore, his chances for literary survival seem superior 
to those of such currently successful writers as Sartre and Camus: 

They are also better-equipped philosophers than he ever was, more 

acute moralists, cleverer men altogether. They excel just where he has 

always most lamentably failed, in the intellectual development of a 

theme, what he, though not they, would call a “problem.” But, logical 

exponents of irrationality that they are, they lack just that irrational 


instinctive force whose explosion made the greatness of Mauriac’s prime. 
They handle sordid and terrible themes, but they do so with rubber 
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gloves, and have, one feels, thoroughly disinfected their minds before 
each artistic operation. .. . 

Different though their methods are, however, Sartre and Camus both 
produce effects of intellectual abstraction rather than of creation. They 
take as their subject a stimulus of high historical generality, the impact 
of the plague or the threat of war, and then they examine, very carefully 
and subtly, the reactions of a rather large number of human beings who, 
despite emphasis laid on their biological variety and differing functions, 
retain in common a certain algebraic quality. 


The writing of Bernanos has, of course, a much grander sweep: a violence 
of tone, an apocalyptic quality, quite foreign to Mauriac. For Bernanos the end 
of a crumbling and putrefying world is clearly not far off. His message is one 
of despair. He detests that slimy substance the brain, the uses and abuses of 
reason which have turned life on earth into a terrifying prefiguration of Hell. 
As guide and mentor he is unsure: one recalls such outrageous antisemitic tracts 
as La Grande Peur des Bien-Pensants. But as diagnostician he has, like Léon 
Bloy and Graham Greene, enormous value. 

What zs Bernanos’ vision of the world? How and why, for him, is that 
world indistinguishable from Hell itself? Bernanos’ real greatness, says 
O'Donnell, lies in the fact that, if he does not teach anything, he does express 
something: 


He speaks things which no one else has spoken, and which form an 
important part of the collective conscience of ordinary European 
people today. In Europe, which according to Mr. Belloc ‘‘is the faith,” 
part of the faith has only a faint or suppressed existence and part is 
violently, and consciously, alive. The part that is suppressed is the whole 
supernatural element in Christianity, including the belief in a personal 
God and in the immortality of the soul; the part that is active is an 
ethical part, the emphasis on the equal importance of every individual and 
on the iniquity of the rich. This situation, itself widely recognized, 
leads inevitably to consequences that have not been thoroughly explored 
but might be stated as follows: first, a passionate belief in the achieve- 
ment of happiness on earth; second, a sustained, determined struggle by 
the disinherited to attain this happiness for themselves; third, a craving 
for some dogmatic system to replace the Christian theology both in 
support of equalitarian ethics and as a general source of reassurance, 
for the old supernatural beliefs, although not intellectually held, are still 
a source of profound emotional disturbance; fourth, the finding of this 
system in a political creed like Communism or National Socialism; fifth, 
agonies and convulsions in society as a result of the unresolved and 
undeflected class struggle; sixth, despair and mental and moral anarchy 
as the people discover that happiness on earth must be, at best, postponed. 
The actual sequence of political events is not, of course, nearly so simple 
as the logical series, consisting principally of events that have happened 
to many, but not to all. Nor does the whole terrifying situation give any 
sign of the truth or lack of truth of Christianity; the fact that many 
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people, believing that “pie in the sky” is a fictitious commodity, have 
caused great anguish and danger to themselves and others by their 
impatient quest for “pie on earth” proves nothing in a religious sense. 
Yet the emotional events have taken place, and in order to interpret 
them in their inner being it is necessary to have a Christian conscience, 
since their being is rooted in Christianity. 


The problem which Bernanos faced was the problem that confronted Dostoevsky. 

What is it that these eight writers have in common? At first glance, indeed, 
what strikes one in such a selection—Mauriac, Bernanos, Greene, O’Faolain, 
Waugh, Péguy, Claudel, Bloy—is the extraordinarily diversified character of 
their talents and means of expression. What could these eight men have in 
common beyond the circumstance that all of them happen to be Catholics? The 
word “happen” is, no doubt, inexact; for each of them, in one way or another, 
consciously and deliberately chose Catholicism. What did in fact “happen” was 
that all eight of them were men of exceptionally vivid imaginative powers to 
which, obviously, such cults as those of “‘liberal’’ Protestantism and Logical 
Positivism (with its attendant philistinism) had nothing attractive or satisfying 
to offer. 

All of them, of course, as Catholics, are, in varying ways, concerned with 
the problem of evil, real evil: evil in the heart of man: not external “evils” to 
be reformed away by Acts of Parliament or model housing programs. The 
sort of evil which the Deweyolaters, busily adjusting to their environment as 
rapidly as they change it, are incapable of comprehending; the sort of evil 
which psychiatric therapy is powerless to “cure.” 

Each of these writers has been enormously influenced by the form into 
which, given his circumstances and temperament, his Catholicism shaped itself. 
But Mr. O’Donnell finds in all of them a sense of exile: exile in a world that is 
“modern” and therefore hideous; “rational’’ and therefore self-deceived; 
“grown-up and therefore philistine.” For all of them, in some sense, “woman 
is the cross.’ Mr. O’Donnell warns that “the pattern of these feelings cannot 
be identified with Catholicism, of which it uses the language.” The essential 
thing is that, in that language, they have expressed suffering which is common 
to humanity and that they have raised that suffering to the level of art. 

These writers have found, in Mr. O'Donnell, an interpreter with the essen- 
tial critical virtues, both intellectual and imaginative. His style is direct and 
forceful, clear and concise: he suffers gladly neither sloppy writing nor tepid 
half-thinking. No sacred kine graze in his critical pastures, yet the frivolous 
pastime of “debunking” for its own sake does not attract him. He successfully 
communicates his interest in and enthusiasm for the books he discusses: he 
makes his reader want to read them, to make further explorations and dis- 
coveries for himself. The book is a brilliantly sustained critical performance of 
quite unusual excellence. 
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MARITAIN ON ART 


By H. MARSHALL McCLUHAN 


Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry. By Jacques Maritain. 68 plates. Pantheon. 
$6.50. 


T WOULD be impertinence to praise this book. It is an event. And it is 
not going to go unnoticed. Maritain first became known to the non-Catholic 
world as the author of Art and Scholasticism. Any Catholic who impinges 

on the non-Catholic world has to meet that world on its chosen ground. 
Whether in England, China, or the United States, art is religion for the educated 
non-Catholic, even though he pay only lip-service to it. Nor is that to speak 
figuratively as we shall soon see. Art is, literally, religion for the pagan world, 
and always has been. So when a great Catholic philosopher and theologian turns 
his attention to art, or pagan religion, he is given a hearing which on any other 
subject he is powerless to command. And when he is a Frenchman with the 
Parisian mastery of contemporary secular culture, that makes his audience 
doubly sure. For centuries-old habits of immigrant humility still affect the 
mental outlook of North Americans. 

But matters in this respect are changing rapidly for the better. In fact 
Maritain is at many pains to footnote his discussion with references to the 
speculations and poems of many living Americans. So long as a people is 
disposed to accept its intellectual life on vicarious terms it fails to make serious 
demands of itself. That is still largely true of Catholic minority culture in 
North America. 

If Art and Scholasticism was the construction of an esthetic ark with the 
tools of scholastic philosophy, Creative Intuition is that craft turned adrift on 
the flood of world art. Many readers will find the voyage rough and vertiginous, 
and reminiscent of Rimbaud’s Bateau Ivre. In fact, Rimbaud is for Maritain the 
watershed of modern poetry and esthetics, since with respect to “the ambivalence 
of modern poetry's spiritual experience . . . the same Rimbaud, was a revealing 
light both for Claudel and André Breton.” Maritain continues: 

Now my point is that modern poetry has shown a similar ambivalence 

with regard to Beauty. Feeling more and more deeply the fact, which 

I have tried to stress, of beauty’s being an end beyond any end, modern 
poetry has either adored beauty, and striven after it with desperate effort 
—through spiritual experience (think of Baudelaire or Mallarmé)—or 
modern poetry has concentrated exclusively on spiritual experience, and 
left everything for it, and so was diverted from the end beyond any 
end, disregarding as far as possible and ignoring beauty, or pretending 
to despise it—think for instance of Dadaist poetry, or one of the most 
remarkable of contemporary poets, Henri Michaux, intent only on 
digging for the roots of the poetic state, tearing the veil of Hermes, 
rummaging in his own heart and exorcising its monsters. 
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He quotes Michaux in a footnote on the function of poetry: ‘To hold in check 
the surrounding powers of a hostile world.” 

Over and over again Maritain confronts this ambivalence in art. With 
regard to Rimbaud and the symbolists their postulates are plain. The world is 
totally evil and divine. God is evil. God can be redeemed through art. Art 
is a magical means of effecting the salvation of God. The artist is the Pro- 
methean adversary of God, the supreme culture hero. He assumes the knowledge 
of good and evil and thereby becomes a god. As such he suffers for God and 
man. He is the ape of Christ. He is the devil. He follows the way of 
destruction which is the way of the Phoenix. Pitted against an evil world and 
an evil god, he seeks to make all things new in the furnace of his imagination. 

Such were the views of Blake, of Coleridge, Melville and Poe. But such are 
also the views of all the world religions except Christianity. Art is, in this 
respect, the civilized substitute for ritual and magic, and writers like Wyndham 
Lewis have devoted their lives to revealing the contemporary movement in the 
atts to bring art (and science) back to their primitive demonic role. But 
Maritain has undertaken an even bolder task. Namely, to transmute the diabolic 
intentions of “the big forces which tend both to the deification and the de- 
struction of man” by invading their arcana and appropriating their magical 
doctrines for Christian wisdom. This was the master strategy of St. Thomas 
confronted with the same forces in the form of the Albigensians and Averroists. 
Did St. Thomas succeed? Perhaps that is an unanswerable question. What can 
be said is that time has confirmed the validity of his strategy. No other in- 
tellectual strategy appears thinkable. But it is a strategy which depends on 
clairvoyance with regard to the issues at stake, and it could be argued that 
Maritain has not fully declared the issues. He has thereby left himself in the 
position of using, for example, a great many Bergsonian concepts, with their 
heavy charge of anti-intellectualism, without having sufficiently explained their 
relevance to his purposes, because the use to which Bergson put his theosophical 
and cabbalistic lore was antithetic to Maritain’s intentions. Thus it is axiomatic 
in this kind of tradition that the passions are the stained glass windows of 
the soul, admitting ‘‘the light that never was on sea or land,” and in the neo- 
Platonic way ‘‘annihilating all that’s made to a green thought in a green shade.” 
They are the ineluctable modalities of gnosis. When Maritain is discussing the 
nature of “poetic knowledge’’ as distinguished from metaphysics and conceptual 
knowledge he leaves no doubt that he assumes the validity of this passionate 
gnosis which was the doctrinaire basis of Romantic poetry in Blake, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Poe. To isolate the pure moment of such passionate 
perception and to render it by a landscape or other objective correlative, was 
the basis and procedure of their art, as it is for the symbolists and for Eliot and 
others. Taken in this sense the passions constitute in the human microcosm a 
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kind of laboratory for the most abstruse research and experiment. For a 
sculptor like Gaudier-Brzeska the same perception leads to ‘‘the appreciation of 
masses in relation,” and “sculptural ability is the defining of these masses by 
planes.”” In painting in the same way a line is the meeting of planes. And for 
a Klee, Chagall or Picasso, as for Ouspensky, a plane is an immediate, irreducible 
facet of the numinal world. Art seizes and manipulates the numinal magically. 
In the same way the passions represent a spectrum of such planes capable of 
infinite orchestration. It appears that Maritain assents to these up to a point 
in his own envisaging of the character of poetic knowledge: 


Thus, poetic knowledge tends no longer to an object to be produced. 

And it does not tend to an object made intelligible in a concept and 

grasped by the logical instruments of reason. As a result, science, the 

kind of science unnaturally required of poetic knowledge, is identified 
with power. Furthermore, in poetic knowledge things are known as 
resounding in the subjectivity, and as one with it, and this knowledge— 
essentially obscure—is expressed, not through abstract ideas, but through 
the images awakened by intuitive emotion. As a result, science, the kind 

of science unnaturally required of poetic knowledge, is to be ruled by 

the law of images for which there is no principle of noncontradiction, 

and for which the sign contains and conveys the very reality of the 
thing signified. In other words, poetic knowledge transformed into 
absolute knowledge is magical knowledge. Hence it is that surrealism 

is so basically intent on magic . . . as well as on occultism and any 

kind of hermetic gnosis; this passion for magical knowledge is in no way 

accidental; and it is with as much seriousness as credulity that André 

Breton states that the only incentive of surrealist activity is a hope to 

determine, and reach the point supréme in which yes and no are fused 

together, and from which for the Cabbala, the entire world is engendered 

... And through the way of destruction man, like the mythical phoenix 

will finally be transfigured into light, be given back all the power he was 

capable of ascribing to God. 

It is helpful to see all this modern cultist activity in the arts, science, and 
philosophy from the point of view of an anthropologist like G. R. Levy. 
The Gate of Horn views Plato and Aristotle as having been consciously engaged 
in doing just what Maritain is tackling: 

Plato’s theory of Ideas constitutes a gigantic effort to establish the mystic 

doctrine upon an intellectual basis. The relation of created things to the 

“pattern laid up in heaven” is, as we saw, that methexis, or participation, 

which Aristotle equated with mimesis, the “imitation” by which the 

living world was built upon the Pythagorean numbers. Thus the relation- 
ship created by earliest man, and the means of his growth as already 
described ; the vehicle of the first-known religion is now made articulate. 

The wheel has come full-circle. 

And so, again in our own time, the wheel has completed another circle and in 
the eyes of “the big forces” we must plunge back into the nocturnal abyss to be 
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reborn in fire. This was the vision of Pope’s Dunciad in reporting the decision 
of “the big forces” of his time to follow the way of destruction and of the 
uncreating word of irrationalism. 


Levy continues and assigns the divisions of what Maritain refers to as 
“mania from above” and ‘mania from below’ in the following way: 


But it must be noted that Plato’s Ideas are of two kinds, and both of the 

nature of the Soul. Like the daemons, some of whom are conceived as 

descending as watchers from higher spheres of being, and others as 
rising from the body or group, but infected by it, and so always drawn 
back into reincarnation . . . the abstract Ideas such as Truth or Beauty, 

are also the mythical objects of contemplation in the divine world. Being 

thus perceptible, they are living forces, and able to impart their nature. 

But such transmission cannot be logically formulated; it is expressible 

only in metaphor. It seems therefore that participation can never be 

entirely defined by the discriminating intellect. 
But that is the sphere of poetic knowledge and of poetic magic. And the 
movement within that knowledge, of emanation and return, the movement and 
transmuting magic of sensory and intellectual cognition is the movement of art. It 
is a non-conceptual mode of participation, the analogue of ritual communication. 

Maritain offers a fairly complete view of the nature of communication 
between man and things and even of communication between things themselves, 
but he seems to proffer a very rudimentary view of social communication or of 
the social role of the artist. Perhaps the following passage suggests why he 
finds it unnecessary to have such a view: 

On the one hand, as everywhere where the religious instinct in mankind 

has not been transfigured by the Gospel, the various religions with which 

Oriental art is connected are primarily bound to keep and protect the 

human community through the social, legal, ritual efficacy of the sacred 

functions. Accordingly, Oriental art is primarily concerned with the 
universe of objects involved in rite; it turns away from Man to look for 
the sacred things meant by Things and the Sacred faces mirrored in the 
world—a mythical universe which is extraneous to Man, Supra-human, 
sometimes ferociously antihuman. How could idolatry not lie in wait 
for such an art: As long as God has not assumed flesh, and the invisible 
made itself visible, man is prone to adore, together with the visible 
powers, the Signs and the Things which through his art brings them to 

his eyes; he is all the more prone to do so as his art is more profoundly 

art, or endowed with a stronger symbolic virtue. 

Now here Maritain seems very naturally to be implying that the Incarnation 
established a kind of communication between man and man, and man and 
creatures, which supplants the older ritual bands and natural piety. But if 
this is so, it is surely so for all men and all creatures, and not just for professing 
Christians. If Pan is dead then so are the rites of Pan, and there is no more 
strength or efficacy in them. But throughout this book Maritain chooses to 
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discuss the pagan ritualist’s conception of art and communication almost as if 
Christianity did not exist. He certainly owes us a book on art and communica- 
tion as they can only be envisaged within the Mystical Body—a Thomistic 
theory of social communication and of the social role of the artist. The modern 
world suddenly endowed with superhuman means of social communication has 
no theory of communication and effect to guide it in the use of the new media. 
These media are almost angelic in their speed and scope, so that the doctrines 
and insights of the angelic doctor have a relevance today that they never had 
before. 

It is surely a remarkable tribute to Maritain that his latest book on art 
should open more questions than his first one. A lesser man would have spent 
the intervening years in attempting to provide tidy and definitive solutions for 
his initial problems. But Maritain has followed instead the way of experiment 
and investigation, allowing subsequent insights to illuminate previous problems 
and at the same time to pierce the darkness ahead. 

No review of such a book is possible. It is only possible to mention a few 
of its themes and their wide implications. The only proper tribute to such a 
book would be a series of books stemming from its directives. But most people 
are inclined to transform Maritain’s sign-posts into park benches. 





MERTON’S JONAS 
By SistTER M. THEREsE, S.D.S. 


The Sign of Jonas. By Thomas Merton. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 


ACQUES MARITAIN speaks of two attitudes of spirit present in man by 

reason of the law inscribed on his being: the one, sapiential, that of 

searching for causes, wherein detachment from self is ordered to the 
knowledge of being; the other, imprecatory, in which detachment is ordered 
to the saving of one’s uniqueness. This latter, an attitude of dramatic singularity 
and of supreme combat, is that of the man who wants God, or rather, is wanted 
by Him—the attitude of Jacob battling the angel. The former, essentially 
philosophic, makes the philosopher; the latter, essentially religious, makes the 
man of faith (or the man who despairs of God). It is primarily within the 
theater of this second attitude that the dramatic action of Thomas Merton's 
personal journal, The Sign of Jonas takes place. Its dialog with God and 
strange wrestling with Him is set in—to use a Merton phrase—‘‘the depths of 
solitude which are in every human person, but which most men do not know 
how to lay open either to themselves or to others or to God.”’ It is a situation 
to which the modern reader keyed to existential awareness will be at once alert 
and sympathetic. If the ultimate cause of the conflict and tension of this 
journal has its genesis in the imprecatory demeanor of spirit, its precipitating 
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cause will be seen to be the persistent yet apparently thwarted pursuit of a more 
complete solitude, a desideratum that Merton came to Gethsemani precisely to 
find, but ““God pointed one way and all my ideals pointed the other,” until his 
divine Antagonist snatched him up—to use the Merton metaphor—and thrust 
him into the belly of a whale that bore him on toward where God, not he, willed 
that he go. And though he finds himself still traveling toward his destiny “in 
the belly of a paradox,” leviathan rides near to the shores of comparative—in 
so far as man in his earthly position can hope to have—serenity and peace. 

The entries in this extraordinary personal journal date from December 10, 
1946 to July 4, 1952, and cover the important monastic events of approximately 
five years of its author’s life, namely, Solemn Profession, Major Orders, Ordi- 
nation to the Priesthood, and appointment to his present office of Master of 
Scholastics, all of which proliferate into the landscape of the daily round of 
choir and manual duty pertinent to the Trappist community of which Thomas 
Merton is a member. The individual entries are intermittent and often broken; 
in one instance a summer elapses between one jotting and the next, but most 
frequently the interval is that of days only, or are even as close as morning and 
evening of the same day. There is an introduction and an epilog, and each of 
the six chapters that lie between are prefaced by an explanatory note—a species 
of pre-view of what the chapter will contain, for the journal “was not written 
with any thought that it might be read by persons unfamiliar with the monastic 
life.” Further, it was written against the grain, solely at the instance of his 
spiritual director, and hence ‘‘disinfected by obedience,” its author felt that he 
needed “‘no longer apologize either to God or to myself for keeping a journal.” 
If several times Merton tried to argue himself out of it and failed, we are glad, 
for had he succeeded, our spiritual and literary heritage would not have been 
enriched by this extraordinary record of an extraordinary man, in that most 
intimate genre, the personal journal. 

Despite an initial remark apropos of the impossibility of writing about 
prayer—and by prayer Merton means the sum-total of the imprecatory demeanor, 
“what happens to me in the first person’ —“because everything you write, even 
a journal, is at least implicitly somebody else’s business,’’ and adds, ‘What really 
happens to what is really me is nobody else’s business,’ he erects no rampart 
between himself and his readers. One is conscious of the constant sharp, fresh 
impact of spiritual experience set in a simple, honest idiom rarely come by in a 
writer of our day. There is no artifice, but utter candor. Merton does not at all 
mind telling you quite frankly what he thinks of himself, and of a lot of other 
things beside, including such issues as the presence in this country of “a great 
Catholic Revival” —“If we are supposed to be reviving, where are our saints?” ; 
the moral implications of becoming an American citizen—‘Why do half the 
people in America seem to think it is a moral weakness to admit that they owe 
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America something—and perhaps everything? And that the country is worth 
loving?’’; and whether the average novice could read St. John of the Cross with 
profit or even without harm—“I don’t know the answer . . . Who says they 
want to read St. John of the Cross anyway?”’ When a book club advertized his 
Seeds of Contemplation as a “streamlined Imitation of Christ’ he could com- 
ment, ‘God forgive me. It is more like Swift than Thomas 4 Kempis.”” But 
since Merton’s focus in his journal is not upon dogmas as such but solely on 
“their repercussions in the life of a soul in which they begin to find a concrete 
realization,” he eschews speculative and technical terminology and in presenting 
to his readers “‘what is most personal and vital,” asks only that he may be 
pardoned “for using my own words to talk about my own soul.” That would 
seem to be the very least a man could ask. And we know from his antecedent 
writings, especially the Seven Storey Mountain, that Merton's style is very 
definitely his own: a word-pattern vividly colored by the racy idioms of familiar 
American speech—‘‘the Abbot General said I could write all the slang I liked” — 
dashed with an inimitable sense of humor, wit and esprit. This gives to his 
writing a rare immediacy, almost a third dimension, which recalls a remark of 
T. S. Eliot’s apropos of a poetic style he was coveting wherein the technique 
should be so inobtrusive as to permit the poetry to come through to the reader 
“naked and in its bare bones.” This transparency of media, whether it be in the 
areas of simple narrative or of poetic prose at high lyric pitch, Merton comes 
very near to in The Sign of Jonas. 

After reading but a few pages of this journal one might ask what has 
become of that Merton about whom his critics have been worrying, and have 
accused of ‘inhuman hardness” toward our world, which he has dismissed with 
a gesture of disdain? Here is a different accent. Here is a monk mellowed by 
prayer and austerity who can look you straight in the eyes and remark, “The 
world I am sore at on paper is perhaps a figment of my own imagination,” and 
who after a visit or two to Louisville, after wondering how he would react, 
could search his soul and say 

. . . I met the world and I found it no longer so wicked after all. 

Perhaps the things I had resented about the world when I left it were 

defects of my own that I had projected upon it. Now, on the contrary, 

I found that everything stirred me with a deep and mute sense of com- 

passion . . . I seemed to have lost an eye for merely external detail and to 

have discovered, instead, a deep sense of respect and love and pity for 
the souls that such details never fully reveal. I went through the city 
realizing for the first time in my life how good are all the people in the 
world and how much value they have in the sight of God. 
He refers to Louisville as “my town,” since even a monk must have a definite 
attitude toward the place which, in relation to his monastery is ‘“town’’—"'I do 
not think that being a monk means living on the moon.” And giving com- 
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munion “to a dozen strangers” in the secular church attached to Gethsemani was 
a “great joy’— 

You feel a profound interest in these faces, the old ones and the young 

ones, these overcoats. .. . You wonder what their troubles are, their joys 

and their sorrows. You love them and you want them to be happy and it 

is very very good to be able to give them Christ, their freedom, and pray 

that they may go away to be great saints if they are not that already. 
This is not the language of a spiritual snob. Too, we find him in procession 
reciting the Penitential Psalms “for two nineteen-year-old boys who are being 
electrocuted as murderers somewhere today.” And on one of his trips to “town,” 
having seen a poor woman at the door of her shanty and wondering “if she had 
been warm yet this winter,” he contrasts his own lot at Gethsemani: ‘‘where 
I live locked up in that room with incunabula and manuscripts that you wouldn’t 
find in the house of a millionaire!’ and adds caustically, “Next time I start 
sulking because the chant is not so good in choir I had better remember the 
people who live up the road.” For: 

we are bound to our brothers by a fire that has quickened the Mystical 

Body since Pentecost . . . every Christian is at the same time a hermit and 

the whole Church, and we are all members one of another. It remains 

for us to recognize the mystery that your heart is my hermitage and that 


the only way I can enter into the desert is by bearing your burden and 
leaving you my own. 


And the name of Merton’s new desert is “compassion,” than which “there is 
no wilderness so terrible, so beautiful, so arid, and so fruitful. It is the only 
desert that shall truly ‘flourish like the lily.’ ” 

As one reads on in this astonishing personal history a number of little 
shocks and surprises await such as have special interest in Merton as writer, or 
perhaps ‘“‘self-conscious /jtterateur.” He lets one right into his own mind on 
the matter. He is embarrassed by a poetry award: “I wouldn’t mind being 
recognized as a poet if I really were a poet. It gives me comfort to read poets 
who are poets. Eliot’s ‘Little Gidding,’ and Robert Lowell.” Merton instituted 
a challenging and provocative comparison of Lowell with Gerard Manley 
Hopkins in their respective poems, “The Quaker Graveyard,” and “The 
Wreck of the Deutschland,” to the great advantage, in Merton’s opinion, of 
“Graveyard.” Though he admits that Lowell has little of Hopkins’ spiritual 
depth “he is often more of a poet’’ than Hopkins “whose spiritual struggles 
fought their way out in problems of rhythm.” 

He made his asceticism bearable by thrusting it over the line into the 

order of art where he could handle it more objectively. When fortitude 

becomes a matter of sprung rhythm, he could keep his sufferings, for 
the time being, at arm’s length. 

If Merton is comforted by reading “poets who are poets,” the reader is 
comforted by the monk’s access to their works, if amazed at the Christian 
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humanism of monks of one of the most austere orders in the Church who, 
though dedicating themselves to the highest, do not snub the subordinations, 
nor make any pretense of doing so. Merton keeps high company with the best 
not only in the field of theology but as well in that of letters. On his table in 
the vault St. Thomas, St. John of the Cross, Gardeil, and De Lubac jostle 
T. S. Eliot, Kenneth Patchen, Patrice de la Tour du Pin, and Dylan Thomas, 
which “I got by a kind of accident . . . from Laughlin, who wanted me to look 
at the type,”—'‘‘Dylan Thomas's integrity as a poet makes me very ashamed of 
the verse I have been writing.” 
We who say we love God: why are we not as anxious to be perfect in 
our art as we pretend we want to be in our service of God? If we do not 
try to be perfect in what we write, perhaps it is because we are not writing 
for God after all. In any case it is depressing that those who serve God 
and love Him sometimes write so badly, when those who do not believe 
in Him take pains to write so well. I am not talking about grammar and 
syntax, but about having something to say and saying it in sentences that 
are not half dead... . 
. . . The fact that your subject may be very important in itself does not 
necessarily mean that what you have written about it is important. A 
bad book about the love of God remains a bad book, even though it may 
be about the love of God. There are many who think that because they 
have written about God, they have written good books. Then men pick 
up these books and say: if the ones who say they believe in God cannot 
find anything better than this to say about it, their religion cannot be 
much worth. 
This is a passage which every writer of spiritual books, and any other for that 
matter, ought to type out, tack over his desk and periodically measure his con- 
science against it. And if copies of La Vie Intellectuelle in Merton's vault are in 
such abundance that they overflow their shelves and are strewn all over the floor, 
he also mentions examining copies of Partisan Review, Horizon, and Renascence. 
On one occasion Robert Speaight gives readings from T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral to the entire Trappist community gathered in the chapter room, which 
substituted for their daily “reading before Compline,” and, says Merton, “It 
ended at about quarter to seven and we got to bed late. The first time 
Gethsemani has stayed up to go to the theater.’ Nor does Merton hesitate to 
institute a comparison between a poem of Kenneth Patchen’s (whom he 
regards as ‘‘an admirable poet’’} and one on an analogous theme by St. John of 
the Cross: ‘ ‘For losing her love all would I profane,’ struck me with great 
force and after a moment I realized that for me (perhaps not for him) it simply 
echoes Saint John of the Cross’s por toda la hermosura nunca yo me perdere— 
For all the beauty in the world never will I lose myself!” and he sits “bewildered 
by the dialectic of these two similar yet contrary poems, equally good.” He is 
also fascinated by the passages on solitude in Rilke’s Journal and returns to 
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comment on them several times, though “one does not envy the fear that is 
another man’s private vocation,” he is nevertheless “‘abashed by that fear and by 
Rilke and Kafka who are solitaries without, for all that, being my brothers— 
not my close brothers like the calm and patient and long-suffering men in cowls 
who live and pray with me here in this busy family.” A letter from Dom Porion 
(Carthusian) moves him: who “‘shares my affection for Blake,” which reminds 
Merton that “the only other Catholic (besides Maritain) that I remember 
impressing me by a really sympathetic interest in non-Catholic mystics is Dom 
Humphrey, another Carthusian—the one at Parkminster.”” Here indeed is that 
understanding, compassion, and insight into certain human and spiritual values 
that not every Catholic writer possesses. Yet with this fully Catholic taste and 
appreciation Merton keeps the wisdom of a meticulous balance and proper 
subordination, for after all ‘I do not need literature but the living God.” 
There are passages inextricably immersed in the inner and outer landscape 
of Trappist life. Its contours of austerity, poverty, and hard manual labor 
Merton makes no attempt to soften. It is a life in which there is not much 
danger of a man’s confusing fact with fancy. We find Merton chopping down 
trees, breaking rocks with a sledge-hammer, and in the devastating Kentucky 
heat, standing in choir in the church, “our burning tunnel,” while “tides of 
sweat come out of you, blinding your face,’ and “our shirts cling to our soaked 
ribs.” But there are exquisite moments of beauty—of forest, of skyscape, and 
moonscape, where Merton's gift to capture the magic color and contour of the 
concrete is at a high pitch. In the scriptorium before dawn ‘Red Mars hangs 
like a tiny artificial fruit from the topmost branch of a bare tree in our préan;” 
in the woods he sits beside ‘‘a dry creek, with clean pools lying like glass between 
the shale pavement of the stream, and the shale was as white and crumpled as 
sea-biscuit.’” There are delightful sketches, human and moving, set against and 
saturated with the pastoral scene: the wild ride in the jeep to the woods on a 
winter afternoon; the encounter with the hunters on the enclosure wall (which 
appeared in The Commonweal) ; the hawk and the starling; and the frequent 
excursions to his favorite hermit-retreat of prayer, “the old horse-barn,”” whither 
Merton resorts “full of a melody” from Stravinsky's ‘Firebird,’ and the 
Spiritual Canticle of St. John of the Cross under his arm. But though this 
Trappist inscape is integral to Merton’s thought and writing, on occasion he 
can evoke vivid oriental atmosphere as in his description of the “junkwagon in 


Louisville . . . all bells, like a Chinese temple.” 
The mule was flashing with brass disks. Brass and bells all over the 
harness . . . the wagon was majestic. . .. How can I explain the green, 


aged boards that made up this delicate cart? On top of it all sat the 
driver with his dog. Both were immobile. They sailed forward amid 
their bells. The dog pointed his nose straight forward like an arrow. 
The negro captain sat immured in a gray coat. He did not look to right 
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or left, and I would have approached with great respect what seemed to 
be solid mysticism. But I stood a hundred yards off, enchanted by the 
light on the mule’s harness, enchanted by the temple bells. 


And despite Merton’s abjuration of poetry in a “movement toward integrity,” | 
when he decided to “stop wasting words, time, paper, and get rid of this | 
useless interference in my life of prayer,” there is an admirable little poem on | 
St. Agnes in the entry for her feast: 


O small Saint Agnes dressed in gold 
With fire in rainbows round about your face, 
Sing with the seven martyrs in my Canon... 


I speak your name with wine upon my lips 
Drowned in the singing of your lovely catacomb... 


No lines, no globes, 

No compasses, no staring fires 

No candle’s cup to swing upon my night’s dark ocean 
No signs, no signals claim us. 


There the pretended horns of time grow dim. 
The cities cry like peacocks in their sleep. 


I speak your name with blood upon my wrist 
With blood upon my breast, 

O small Saint Agnes dressed in martyrdom 
With fire and water waving in your hair. 


As one might expect, the entries on his ordination are profoundly moving, 
and Merton the priest ‘‘vanishes into the Mass,”” one with Christ the priest 


and the might of a prayer stronger than thunder and milder than the 
flight of doves rising up from the Priest who is the Center of the soul 
of every priest, shaking the foundations of the universe and lifting up 
—me, Host, altar, sanctuary, people, church, abbey, forest, cities, con- 
tinents, seas, and worlds to God and plunging everything into Him. 


“The Mass is the most wonderful thing that has ever entered my life,” he says. 
“When I am at the altar I feel that I am at last the person that God has truly 
intended me to be.” 


Day after day I am more and more aware that I am anything but myself 
at the altar... . I am superseded by One in Whom I am fully real. 
Another has taken over my identity (or He has revealed it), and this 
Other is a tremendous infancy. . .. I stand at the altar with my eyes 
all washed in the light that is eternity, and I become one who is agelessly 
reborn. .. . There are no words I know simple enough to describe such 
a thing, except that every day I am a day old, and at the altar I am the 
Child Who is God, and yet when it is all over . . . and I have to fall 
back into my own, in my poor “propria” .. . I even have to rejoice at 
being nothing but a shell... . 


The transition to the important office of Master of Scholastics in June of 1951 
seems to have been made quite gracefully. He had by then discovered that his 
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solitude was not a matter of geography, but one “indifferent to verbal com- 
munication.” “His will is my call.” This new charge entails the monastic 
orientation and education of all the young monks at Gethsemani, and one who 
has seen his notes for the lectures on Cistercian formation—the fruit of his own 
prayer, study, and research—can vouch for the wisdom with which the young 
monks’ minds are fed. He has secured for them a wooded bluff some little 
distance from the monastery where they may resort in the intervals for solitude 
and prayer. ‘Meanwhile in the vault I bless my children and talk to them one 
by one and it is much more interesting than writing a book.” And since “I am 
obliged to live the Rule in order to talk about it with any degree of authority,” 
Merton goes out with them to their daily work and comes in “like them with 
blistered hands.” But not only with the spiritual and intellectual formation 
of his charges is the new Master concerned, not only with the supernatural 
being, but with the human one as well—with all its gifts. On the fire-watch, 
as Merton passes the ceramic studio, where behind the door, one of his 
scholastics, Father John of God “suddenly made a good crucifix just a week 
ago,” he adds, “And I think of the clay Christ that came out of his heart. 
I think of the beauty and the simplicity and the pathos that were sleeping there, 
waiting to become an image. I think of this simple and mysterious child. . . .” 

There remain for comment passages on which there can be no comment, 
since too sacred and intimate for speech. Toward the close of the book these 
seem to gather into a climax though one is conscious that they have been the 
basic, moving motif of the whole. If we will, we can trace the delicate filaments 
of a song that is of the self-same fiber of that etched on the manuscript St. John 
of the Cross carried with him when escaping from the prison of Toledo, a 
spiritual canticle which is just as valid, though it be written in the notation of 
twentieth-century American speech. “Love sails me around the house . . . Love 
is pushing me around the monastery . . . love is the only thing that makes it 
possible for me to continue to tick.’ Only in the overtones of these entries can 
anything else in the book be really understood. But this is the individual 
teader's personal discovery. This is the end and the beginning of the Sign of 
Jonas. And Merton has realized that ‘contemplation is found in faith, not in 
geography; you can dig for it in Scripture, but you will never find it by crossing 
the seas.”” “His love is my solitude.” And if for years Merton may at times 
have had a vague suspicion that perhaps after all ‘‘sanctity for me is tied up 
with that vault full of manuscripts, and writing, and poetry, and Gregorian 
chant, and liturgy,” yet concluded that it is “absurd for a man to be sanctified 
by things he naturally likes,” he is now convinced that writing, which for so 
long a time he struggled to escape, has been the precise ‘key’ to his solitude in 
the little vault, now filled with young monks, where for him and them ‘Every 
minute life begins all over again.” 
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The Epilog, “Firewatch,” in which Merton with the clock slung over his 
shoulder, sneakers on his feet, and a flashlight in his hand passes through the 
entire monastery in the middle of the night is a compelling piece of lyric 
narrative; as he passes from floor to floor he recapitulates his monastic life 
from his first Christmas at Gethsemani—"‘that first Christmas when you have 
nothing left in the world but God!’""—to this night of July 4, 1952, in the cool 
quiet of the tower, when at the completion of his rounds he steps forth on to 
the high roof of the monastery into the darkness, wondering, “Will it come 
like this, the moment of my death? Will you open a door upon the great 
forest and set my feet upon a ladder under the moon, and take me out among 
the stars?”’ But it is useless to wonder, for, as he says elsewhere 

while we ask our questions and come to our decisions, God blows our 

decisions out, the roofs of our houses cave in upon us, the tall towers 

are undermined by ants, the walls crack and cave in, and the holiest 
buildings burn to ashes while the watchman is composing a theory of 
duration. 

But Merton has found his security, for 


love laughs at the end of the world because love is the door to eternity 
and he who loves God is playing on the doorstep of eternity, and before 
anything can happen love will have drawn him over the sill and 
closed the door and he won’t bother about the world burning because 
he will know nothing but love. 


.. » No more lay hold on time, Jonas, My son, lest the rivers bear you 

away. 

What was fragile has become powerful. I loved what was most frail. 

I looked upon what was nothing. I touched what was without substance, 

and within what was not, I am. 

This book is full of discovery. It cannot be read once and lightly set aside; 
indeed it must be gone back to again and again until it be comprehended by a 
species of penetration and understanding almost of connaturality—not only : 
reading, but an experience. For, metaphysically, and theologically, Merton's 
problem in some other disguise is everyman’s problem—the battle with the 
Angel. There seems little doubt that The Sign of Jonas will rank high among 
the journals and diaries of our time for the deeply human and transcendent 
quality of its theme and substance, as well as for its literary qualities. The 
addition of a topical index, however, though it would have been a difficult 
task because of the richness and complexity of the material, would nevertheless 
have been an invaluable reference aid. And Father Merton might well have 
appended a word of explanation as to the Trappist custom of tying up theit 
robes when at work or walking in the woods and fields, to clarify the “new look’ 
effect of his own habit in that very arresting photograph which lines the 
covers of the book. 
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Book Reviews 


Father Hecker and His Friends. By Joseph 
McSorley. Herder. $3.95. 


Father McSorley is already well known 
for his devotional works and his mammoth 
one-volume Outline History of the Church 
by Centuries, a great standby, so I under- 
stand, of study-clubs, and indeed a most 
handy arrangement of essential facts. For 
the writing of Hecker and His Friends he is 
equipped in a way that no other man will 
ever be by the fact that he has been a Paulist 
for sixty-one years and has known, with four 
exceptions, every member of the Congrega- 
tion, and that he has a special insight into 
its workings by having himself served as 
Superior General. He possesses, moreover, 
that rare kind of candor that is without any 
trace of malice, and yet can be both illu- 
minating and amusing; to which must be 
added that he writes gracefully but in so 
modest a way as never to call attention to 
himself. 

The method he adopts here is an unusual 
one. Only from the Contents page and the 
notes (which, by the way, contain many of 
the best things in the book) do we discover 
that he presents his material not as chapters 
but as “‘studies.” Yet though one soon 
learns that he is not attempting formal 
biography or history, these studies are not 
merely loosely connected essays but proceed 
so easily and naturally that they constitute 
an organic whole. What he has written may 
not be the last word on the subject but will 
certainly have to be drawn upon by anybody 
who writes about it. And that subject is one 
of considerable importance in the history of 
the Catholic Church in the United States. 

As this is not really a biography of 
Hecker, one must not complain that much 
that is of biographical interest is omitted, 
or touched upon only lightly—for instance 
that it was Orestes Brownson who got the 
earnest young baker of New York, who 
was not well educated he 


very though 


studied Kant at the kneading-trough, to go 
to Brook Farm and then to study Latin 
while staying in the house of Thoreau’s 
mother at Concord (where he tried hard to 
convert Thoreau). Indeed, Hecker’s own 
conversion is not gone into at any great 
length, perhaps because that has been dealt 
with in Walter Eiliott’s famous Life. How- 
ever, it is indicated sufficiently clearly per- 
haps that at that time Hecker was a disciple 
of Brownson and that the two men remained 
fast friends in spite of some subsequent dis- 
agreements which have been presented in a 
false light by some writers who did not take 
the trouble to inform themselves sufficiently. 
The “snarling and growling” that Brownson 
mentioned was all on Brownson’s side, and 
those who know Brownson will! not take 
the remark too seriously, for he continued to 
have great affection for Hecker. After 
Brownson’s death Hecker wrote to his son, 
“I owe perhaps more to your father than 
to any other man in my early life. My 
friendship and sense of gratitude to him has 
{sic} never been affected by any event 
during the last forty years.” 

What Father McSorley is most concerned 
with, of course, is the establishment of the 
Paulists, and he gives a temperate and 
accurate account of what led to the severance 
of a group of young American Redemp- 
torists (all converts) from that Congrega- 
tion and the establishment of their own 
group designed for the special work of try- 
ing to reap the rich harvest of souls which 
they were convinced that American Protes- 
tantism would yield. They seemed to be 
admirably equipped for this, all being men 
of distinction and all relying on a calm 
presentation of Catholic truth rather than 
on the sledge-hammer blows of the logic 
which Brownson used and came to admit 
the method of all. Though 
Hecker was not among the most naturally 
gifted orators of his group, his simplicity 


was worst 





and persuasiveness were assets in the pulpit 
and his lectures were so popular that they 
provided a large part of the revenue upon 
which the community lived. He actually 
had to beg Catholics to stay away, so as to 
make room for the Protestants who wished 
to attend, and we hear that sometimes more 
than two thousand people were present. The 
Catholic World was founded as the Paul- 
ists’ organ, and Hecker even projected a 
daily newspaper, which would have come 
into existence (as for this he was assured 
of sufficient financial backing) had his 
health not broken down. Yet though the 
work the Paulists have done has been very 
fruitful, it has not borne its main fruit in 
the making of converts; and now the Con- 
gregation does not have a single convert in 
its ranks, 

The importance of preaching in Hecker’s 
time is revealed by Archbishop Hughes’ 
making it mandatory for pastors to have a 
sermon every Sunday and threatening that 
those who disobeyed would be sent “back to 
their native bogs.” This, I confess, rather 
surprises me, as the period just before, when 
so many of the older generation of admir- 
able French priests (many of whom became 
bishops) were much in evidence, was full of 
loud Irish complaints about foreigners who 
never really mastered the English language. 
And the Irish are an eloquent race. The 
explanation must be that many of their 
priests in this country were not performing 
sufficiently well that side of their duties. 
Hence the need for the instrument that 
Hecker forged. 

Father McSorley gives a number of bril- 
liant thumb-nail sketches of some of the 
early Paulists but dwells with particular 
affection upon Walter Elliott who had been 
his novice-master and was Hecker’s close 
friend and biographer. Therefore, though 
Father McSorley never knew Hecker, he 
makes him very much alive, because he had 
learned so much from Elliott in personal 
talk. He admits that “the mention of Fa- 
ther Hecker’s name in the Testem Benevo- 
lentiae did cast a temporary shadow on his 
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memory and the prestige of the Paulists,” 
adding that everything eventually fell into 
its true perspective. He might also have 
added that the last touch to the rehabilita- 
tion (in so far as this may have been con- 
sidered necessary) was given by the recent 
publication of the book that the Abbé Felix 
Klein wrote when nearly ninety, American- 
ism: a Phantom Heresy. But over this 
Father McSorley is too kind (and perhaps 
too prudent) to exult. Obviously nobody 
can have less belligerence than the author of 
Father Hecker and his Friends. His book is 
all the stronger because of not attempting 
anything even remotely like controversy. 
THEODORE MAYNARD 





The Existentialists: A Critical Study. By 
James Collins. Regnery. $4.50. 

The Existentialist Revolt: The Main Themes 
and Phases of Existentialism. By Kurt F. 
Reinhardt. Bruce. $3.50. 

La Chapelle Ardente. By Gabriel Marcel. 
Paris: La Table Ronde. 

Intimacy. By Jean-Paul Sartre. 
rections. $2.50. 

Le Diable et le Bon Dieu. 
Sartre. Paris: Gallimard. 
A proper understanding of contemporary 

existentialist thought has been delayed in 

this country by an absence of adequate 


New Di. 


By Jean-Paul 


translations and of mature analyses by quali- 
fied students of philosophy. Until the last 
few years only Sartre was well represented 
in English. Recently Marcel’s philosophical 
work has been appearing in satisfactory 
translations (his dramatic: work remains 
untranslated). Most of the important work 
of Heidegger and Jaspers is still unavail- 
able in English. Little more helpful were 
most of the works of pseudo-scholarship 


devoted to the existentialists. The situ- 


ation has taken a decided change for the 
better in the past year with the appearance 
of excellent studies by James Collins and 
Kurt F. Reinhardt. 

Mr. Collins’ book is a masterful account 
of the roots of existentialist thought from 
Kierkegaard to Husserl, followed by a cri- 
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tical analysis of the principal contemporary 
figures. It is refreshing to meet a searching 
examination of contemporary thought from 
a traditional perspective which yet preserves 
a sympathetic interest and a balanced in- 
tellectual detachment. There is no more 
lucid outline in English of the work of 
Heidegger and Jaspers. For the American 
student of existentialism Collins’ book will 
probably be the most helpful critical com- 
mentary available for some time. 

Mr. Reinhardt’s work covers substantially 
the same ground as Collins, but he is more 
concerned with what literary scholars call 
“interpretative criticism.” The emphasis 
here is on the significance of the existential- 
ist movement: its revolt both against sys- 
tematic philosophy and against the spiritual 
emptiness of so much modern thought. 

It is extremely difficult to examine such 
a heterogeneous subject as existentialism 
without instinctively seeking for common 
points of reference and inchoate systemati- 
zations. The student should always bear in 
mind that existentialisms are not readily sus- 
ceptible to systematizing. To the conserv- 
ative traditionalist they are not objective 
philosophies at all, but rather a series of 
personal testaments, the witness of the Ego 
confronting reality, and they draw much of 
their vitality from the personalities of the 
witnesses. To a student who begins with 
the presumption that the principal cate- 
gories of reality have been adequately clas- 
sified by previous investigators, the abortive 
attempts of the existentialists at a construc- 
tive ontology may seem only like an excur- 
sus into madness. The sympathetic analyses 
provided by both Collins and Reinhardt 
should prove helpful safeguards. 

Marcel and Sartre have achieved their 
widest popularity as men of letters rather 
than as philosophers. Table Ronde has 
made available once again Marcel’s early 
play, La Chapelle Ardente. As in most of 
Marcel’s dramatic work the subject is the 
familial relationship and the theme the de- 
personalization of human contacts in the 
absence of love. Aline Fortier is a mother 
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who has lost her son in the war, a loss for 
which she holds her husband responsible. 
She has created a personal religion of nos- 
talgic worship about the memory of her son, 
and on the altar of this cult she successively 
sacrifices her husband, her nephew, the 
son’s fiancee and, in a more subtle sense, 
herself. The most interesting thing about 
the current reprint is the inclusion of two 
earlier drafts of the play. This offers an 
excellent opportunity to observe the author 
at work. It reveals that Marcel’s preoccupa- 
tion with the human and concrete aspects 
of freedom and engagement in his plays is 
the result of a painstaking artistic self- 
discipline. In the successive revisions he 
moves away from intellectual connivance 
with his people toward a richer delineation 
of the situation conceived precisely as a 
product of individual responsibility. The 
end result is a somber but arresting study 
of human self-destruction. 


Sartre’s volume of short stories, Le Mur, 
published in 1948 by New Directions as 
The Wall, has been reissued in a popular- 
priced edition under the title Intimacy. 
This is, quite literally, a horrible work. 
Each of the stories takes place in a mad 
world where man, lacking the wisdom and 
the courage to will his own freedom, finds 
himself trapped by his own animality. In 
a sense these stories are brilliantly success- 
ful. In their failure to build their own 
humanity Sartre sees men as inhabitants of 
a universe of nausea. The author knows 
exactly what he is doing. The result is 
nauseating. 

A far more interesting piece of work is 
Sartre’s most recent play, Le Diable et le 
Bon Dieu, produced in Paris in June, 1951. 
This is his most ambitious dramatic work 
to date and by far the most successful ar- 
tistically. The protagonist Goetz is a six- 
teenth century soldier of fortune who pur- 
sues evil for its own sake. He seeks to 
destroy in order to be alone, to find himself 
by establishing his own uniqueness. Con- 
vinced that evil is the easy road and that 
good is the all-but-impossible choice, he 





makes a volte-face and becomes an apostle 
of love. But even as his pursuit of evil 
was not truly destructive, so his pursuit of 
love builds nothing. The impassivity of God 
is the absence of God. In the presence of 
God man elects good or evil for inhuman 
and selfish ends. In the absence of God man 
becomes himself, turns toward mankind and 
does the work which needs doing. 

There is surprisingly little atheism in 
modern literature. Far more common is the 
limited view of a world where God is over- 
looked. Sartre creates the presence of God 
in order to deny Him. He is that rarest of 
the creatures of God—the true and serious- 
minded atheist. To the catholic treasury of 
imaginative experience the atheist’s testi- 
mony is a valuable addition. In a universe 
which shouts the presence of God here is 
a rare opportunity for a serious look at 
a universe from which He is absent. It is 
a chilling experience in a world that is 
cold with a coldness unnatural to man. 

ERWIN W. GEISSMAN 
Fordham University 





The Rod, The Root and The Flower. By 
Coventry Patmore. Edited and with an 
Introduction by Derek Patmore. British 
Book Centre. $2.50. 

In one of Francis Thompson’s notebooks 
is a jotting that points out how silly it is 
for a man to be proud of his ancestors, 
though he may, with reason, be proud of his 
descendants. Reading Mr. Derek Patmore’s 
Introduction to this new edition of The Rod, 
The Root and The Flower, one wonders 
what would be his distinguished ancestor's 
reaction to it. There are two Patmores— 
one, the benign country squire of his late 
photographs; the other, Sargent’s near- 
caricature with its haughty posture and 
sardonic expression. It is the latter that 
depicts what would be the reaction of that 
“strong, sad soul of sovereign Song’ to 
many of his great-grandson’s statements. To 
the Monitor who bade him sing, not in the 
vernacular, “lest acorn-munchers rend [him] 


limb from limb,” Patmore, as Bard, an- 
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swered: “Alas, is not mine a language 
dead?”” And it is to be feared that herein 
is the explanation of many of the misstate- 
ments in the Introduction. 

As for the general reader of today, the 
most essential parts of this new edition of 
Patmore’s profoundest work will scarcely 
prove more intelligible than in Victorian 
days. But this is no fault of Patmore’s. The 
greatest truths of religion and life, the 
truths with which Patmore was primarily 
concerned, of their very nature transcend 
human intelligence and require faith for 
acceptance. And there is an added element 
of unintelligibility in Patmore for readers 
who are strangers to inspired expression. 
To these, Patmore’s explanation of the title 
and object of his volume will scarcely prove 
more illuminating than the title itself. I 
refer to his quotations, at the beginning, 
from Isaias and Genesis: ‘“There shall come 
forth a rod out of Jesse, and a flower shall 
rise up out of his root,” and: ‘““My covenant 
shall be in your flesh” —particularizations of 
Patmore’s fundamental principle as ex- 
pressed in the Book of Wisdom: “by the 
greatness of the beauty, and of the creature, 
the creator of them may be seen, so as to be 
known thereby.”” The aspect of the creature 
with which Patmore was almost exclusively 
concerned was love—chiefly marital love, in 
its essence and implications, a subject to 
which the last of the Aurea Dicta refers: 
“The ‘wildest hyperbole’ of Love and 
Poetry are the simplest and truest expres- 
sions of the only ‘scientific facts’ that are 
worthy to be called science.’ Such a subject 
and such treatment are certain to prove 
irritating to self-styled intelligentsia unduly 
shy of exaggeration and hyperbole, the es- 
sential language of love be it divine or 
human. Patmore anticipated their reaction 
and gives the reason for it in another of 
the Aurea Dicta: “The ardour chills us 
which we do not share.” 

A reviewer of this volume cannot escape 
the unpleasant duty of stating that there is 
much in the editor's Introduction that had 
better been left unsaid. It is misleading to 
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state, merely, that Patmore’s philosophy of 
human and divine love was personal. It 
was not personal in the sense that it de- 
rived from his own experiences and inde- 
pendent thinking. It was personal only in 
the sense that it was strengthened and cor- 
roborated by his own experiences and re- 
But its source was his Catholic 
faith, as anyone must know who recalls 


flections. 


the object and result of his pilgrimage to 
Lourdes—to obtain the grace of devotion to 
Our Lady, to supplement his complete ac- 
ceptance of the Church’s dogma concerning 
There is no foundation for the state- 
ment that Patmore “always held very ori- 


her. 
ginal views about religion.” This is merely 
to assert that Patmore was a devout but 
incomplete Catholic. It would be truer to 
say that he was a complete Catholic, but 
not always devout in the popular sense of 
the word. The completest refutation of such 
a charge is Patmore’s clear statement in the 
original Preface reprinted in this new edi- 
tion: “I should be horrified if a charge of 
‘originality’ were brought against me by any 
person qualified to judge whether any of the 
essential matter of this book were ‘original’ 
or not. Mine is only a feeble endeavour to 
‘dig again the wells which the Philistines 
have filled.’’’ And in his Autobiography: 
“When I became a Catholic, I found I had 
not one word to alter in order to bring it 
{his poem the “Angel in the House’ and 
“Victories of Love} into harmony with 
Catholic truth and feeling . Indeed, it 
has been with a sense of wonder that I 
have since read many passages of that poem 
in which, when I was writing them, I 
fancied I was making audacious flights into 
the regions of unknown truth, but in which 
I have since found that I have given exact 
expression to some of what may be called 
the more esoteric doctrines of the Catholic 
faith.”” Difficult words to reconcile with the 


editor's exhortation: “Remember Patmore 
was a poet and mystic obsessed with a spe- 
cial philosophy of his own.” And most 
difficult to reconcile with a previous state- 


ment in an Introduction to Selected Poems 
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of Coventry Patmore: ‘‘Patmore’s attitude 
towards his faith was most unorthodox . . . 
like many intellectuals he resented any 
attempt to restrict his own free will and 
opinions, and in consequence he was per- 
petually in conflict with Catholic dog- 
matism.”” 

It is hard to know what is meant by the 
statement that Patmore was a mystic, so 
varied are concepts today of what consti- 
tutes a mystic. The editor seems to imply 
that Patmore was more than a merely specu- 
lative mystic—one who has read and ab- 
sorbed the writings of such authentic mystics 
as St. Teresa of Avila and St. John of the 
Cross. But in the original Preface, Patmore 
disclaims any pretensions to be a mystic in 
the strict sense of the term—one who has 
personally experienced the immediate per- 
ception of God’s presence without the aid 
of the senses or the use of discursive reas- 
oning. Says Patmore: “I only report the 
cry which certain ‘babes in Christ’ have 
uttered: “Taste and see that the Word is 
sweet.’ And far be it from me to pose as 
other than a mere reporter, using the poetic 
intellect and imagination so as in part to 
conceive those happy realities of life which 
in many have been and are an actual and 
abiding possession.” 

Mr. Derek Patmore done a 
service to letters in editing this valuable 
work, so long unobtainable. But it is to be 
regretted that in his Introduction here as in 
Selected Poems, and in The Life and Times 


of Coventry Patmore, there is evident a de- 


has real 


plorable lack of understanding and sym- 
pathy with Coventry Patmore’s character and 
work of which the essence is in this collec- 
tion of dicta with headings revealing their 
Dicta, 
Science, Homo, Magna Moralia, and Aphor- 


nature: Axrea Knowledge and 
isms and Extracts. 

t may not be irrelevant to close with a 
comment by Francis Thompson recently dis- 
one of notebooks in the 
Boston College Collection: ‘People say that 
The Rod, The Root and The Flower, that 


deep and dangerous work of genius, is 


covered in his 
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‘fragmentary.’ It might as well be said that 
the heavens are fragmentary because the 
stars are not linked by golden chains. They 
are linked none the less, though the links 
are unapparent. You are given the stars— 
the central and illuminative suggestions; 
you are left to work out for yourself, by 
meditation, the system of which they are 
the nodal points.” 
TERENCE L. CONNOLLY, S.J. 

Boston College 





Maurice Barrés. By René Lalou. Paris: 

Librairie Hachette. 

Barrés Parmi Nous. By Pierre de Boisdeffre. 

Paris: Amiot: Dumont. 

Conforming to the tradition of the 
Grands Ecrivains series published by 
Hachette, M. Lalou has composed a literary 
portrait of Barrés that stands out for its 
compactness and readability. It is one of 
several studies on Barrés published during 
the period 1940-1950, and it will help to 
bring him out of the partial obscurity into 
which he had fallen between his death in 
1922 and the outbreak of the second 
World War. 

The analysis of Barrés’ works in their 
chronological order reveals his complex 
personality and the life-long effort he 
made to conciliate and harmonize it. 
Barrés was both an artist and a thinker, a 
man of feeling and of reason, one inclined 
both to contemplation and to action. His 
egoism and individualism were the first 
stage in an evolution that led him from the 
cult of self to that of community and 
fatherland and finally to the higher cult of 
religion. 

In the first group ot works, the trilogy 
of Le Culte du Moi [composed of Sous 
l’'Oeil des Barbares (1887), Un Homme 
Libre (1889), and Le Jardin de Bérénice 
(1891)]}, Barrés submits himself to self- 
analysis and explores his ego in an attempt 
to enrich it and to liberate it from the 
“barbarians.” He wants to conciliate the 
practices of interior life with the necessities 
of active life and to commune with the 
humble and the oppressed. His concept of 
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individualism leads him to the realization 
that the individual ego is entirely supported 
and nourished by society. 

The next series of works is the outgrowth 
of this realization. The trilogy of Le Roman 
de l’Energie Nationale, which includes Les 
Déracinés (1897), L’Appel au Soldat 
(1899) and Leurs Figures (1902), demon- 
strates the value of the collectivity and its 
cultural and spiritual tradition. 

The artistic sensibility of Barrés and his 
skill as a writer of cadenced prose are par- 
ticularly revealed by four collections in- 
spired by his travels: Du Sang, de la Vol- 
upté et de la Mort (1894), Amori et Dolori 
Sacrum (1903), Le Voyage de Sparte 
(1906), Greco ou le Secret de Toléde 
(1911). These works embody Barrés’ defi- 
nition of the art of writing. Restating the 
Horatian formula, he stresses the idea of 
literature as a combination of delight and 
instruction. This leads M. Lalou to conclude 
that the originality of Barrés in the history 
of French letters “est d’avoir volontairement 
fondé son ceuvre di’artiste sur la méme 
dualité ot il avait établi sa vie de réveur 
et de doctrinaire.” 

Barrés the thinker stands out in a group 
of works concerned with his attitude toward 
the question of Franco-German relations 
and the rdle of Lorraine. They are Ax 
Service de l’ Allemagne (1905) and Colette 
Baudoche (1909), known today with the 
collective title of Les Bastions de l’Est, and 
Le Génie du Rhin (1921). In the first, 
Barrés wishes to show that the duty of the 
inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine was not to 
desert their battle ground but to work 
toward maintaining Latin civilization in the 
Rhineland and to romanize the Germans. 
In the second, the rdle of the heroine 
Colette, symbolizing Lorraine, is to reveal 
the delicate values of her civilization to the 
German professor Asmus, symbol of the 
German conqueror. She therefore never 
shows him any affection and the story does 
not end with a marriage. In the third, the 
idea is advanced that the Rhineland must be 
liberated from Prussian domination. 
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Lorraine also inspired the highly original 
La Colline Inspirée which combines the 
technique of the historical chronicle, the 
novel, and the prose poem. The final dia- 
logue between the prairie and the chapel, 
of which we quote the first lines, symbol- 
ically expresses Barrés’ idea of the har- 
monious union of earth and heaven, of 
paganism and Christianity: 

—Je suis, dit la prairie, l’esprit de la 

terre et des ancétres les plus lointains, 

la liberté, l’inspiration. 

Et la chapelle répond: 

—Je suis la régle, i’autorité, le lien; 

je suis un corps de pensées fixes et la 

cité ordonnée des ames. 
This work is proof of Barrés’ feeling the 
need of broadening the narrowness of his 
nationalism by contact with Catholicism. 
But it was the esthetic, social and senti- 
mental values of Catholicism that appealed 
to him, as other works show {[cf. La Grande 
Pitié des Eglises de France (1914) and 
Enquéte au Pays du Levant (1923)]}. Only 
toward the end of his life did he come close 
to a full acceptance of Catholicism and it is 
highly probable that had death not inter- 
vened he would have taken the final step. 

The artist again comes to the fore with 
Le Jardin l’Oronte (1922) which 
Barrés called “une détente lyrique.” Be- 
cause of its pagan and sensual inspiration, 


Sur 


it offended many readers, particularly those 
who the work a relapse in 
Barrés’ spiritual progress. 


considered 


M. Lalou rounds out the portrait of 
Barrés by means of the Cahiers, the post- 
humously published notebooks in which 
simply and spontaneously jotted 
down his thoughts from day to day. The 
traits that stand out are his romantic pre- 
occupation with themes of death, his nos- 
talgia for the Orient, his love of solitude, 
his increasing interest in religion, and his 


Barrés 


constant concern with the musical effects of 
style. 

Less comprehensive and systematic, but 
more personal in tone, is the book by 
Boisdeffre. The greater part of its con- 
tents, however, is not new, having appeared 
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in the form of articles in periodicals and 
as a chapter in the first volume of 
Boisdeffre’s Métamorphose de la Littérature 
(see review in Renascence, V [Autumn 
1952], 93-94). To produce the book, the 
critic expanded certain parts of the articles 
(mostly by means of quotations), revised 
and rearranged others, and added a forward, 
a conclusion and an appendix. 

As the title indicates, Boisdeffre is par- 
ticularly concerned with the question of 
Barrés’ status today. Greatly impressed 
when at the age of fifteen he first dis- 
covered Barrés, Boisdeffre wonders ten 
years later what has happened to the charm 
Barrés cast on him, what influence he has 
exercised on other writers, whether his 
decline in popularity is deserved and 
which of his works are worthy of passing 
into posterity. 

The results of his inquiry, gathered in a 
lengthy appendix bearing the same title as 
the book itself, are grouped in three 
sections: the opinions of Barrés’ contemp- 
oraries, those of his immediate descendants 
and those of the youngest generation of 
writers. Opinions vary from one extreme 
to the other. Some of the literary figures 
consulted believe Barrés is dead and should 
remain so; others acknowledge his influence; 
most of them see some values either in his 
ideology, his life or personality. There is 
general agreement in the appreciation of 
Barrés the literary artist, while opinions are 
most sharply divided on Barrés the political 
and moral thinker. 

Boisdeffre’s own estimate is that the most 
valuable thing about Barrés was the man 
and his with his life and 
literary work following next in importance. 
The man is admired for having been pre- 
occupied during his whole life with the 
education of his soul, a preoccupation 
which Boisdeffre finds generally absent 
today. His life, in spite of its failures, was 
a rich one, being at the same time unified 
and diverse, and striking a good balance 
between the intellect and the affections. His 
political influence brought about some good 


personality, 








tangible results for France; and he will 
always serve as an example of fervor, 
generosity and faith. As a writer, Barrés 
charms us with the purity and musicality 
of his language; but of the many works he 
wrote there remain only enough pages to 
make an admirable anthology. 

What Boisdeffre dislikes in Barrés is his 
estheticism, the limitations and exaggera- 
tions of his romantic nationalism anchored 
in Lorraine, the narrowness of his artistic 
and literary culture and the shallowness of 
his Catholicism which was sentimental and 
esthetic. 

ALESSANDRO S. CRISAFULLI 
Catholic University 





Histoire d’Amour de la Rose de Sable. By 
Henry de Montherlant. 
Rives. 

Le Fichier Parisien. By Henry de Monther- 
lant. Paris: La Palatine. 

Les Héritiers de la Couronne: Henry de 
Montherlant et Marcel Jouhandeau. By 
Marcel Castay. Paris: Librairie des Let- 
tres. 


Paris: Deux 


Marcel Jouhandeau et ses personnages. By 
Henri Rode. Paris: Frédéric Chambriand. 
Notes sur la Magie et le Vol. By Marcel 

Jouhandeau. Paris: Les Pas Perdus. 
Nouveau Bestiaire. By Marcel Jouhandeau. 

Paris: Grasset. 

Henry de Montherlant, who began his 
literary career with a portrayal of military 
life during wartime, now turns to another 
aspect of soldiering in this novel of life in 
the colonial army twenty years ago. Mon- 
therlant’s hero in this new parable of heat, 
sand, and helplessness is Lucien Auligny, 
who successfully pursues an army career by 
reason of his mother’s ability to arrange 
everything through the War Department. 
Her greatest prestidigitation is to have 
Lucien transferred from a soft berth in 
France to the Sahara outpost of Birbatine, 
a quasi-village about two thousand kilome- 
ters from the bright edge of the Mediter- 
ranean. Lucien, able to boast of nothing 
at the moment except reading Racine in 
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the desert, is soon involved in an Arabian 
contract with Ram, the only daughter of a 
native family. Beyond a brief policing of 
the empty wastes, the narrative is hinged 
to this cubicular curiosity. 

In view of his success in the theater, one 
feels a curious nostalgia upon finding that 
Montherlant, reverting to the novel, should 
again employ classical references in new 
and immediate contexts, that he should con- 
tinue to underline the authenticity of his 
presentation by using vocables peculiar to 
the locale of his creation. One finds also 
the masterful and thoughtful insights made 
possible by imaginative and precise lan- 
guage: the upturned palms of the swarthy 
beggar are “white as hope’; equatorial Au- 
gust intrudes like ‘a dream of fire’; the 
sands blow across the dunes with the sound 
of champagne. And the vermin and the 
vipers dart about while the flora and fauna 
are sparsely huge or pitifully tiny against 
the sky and ground. Montherlant still finds 
time to poke at the ways of tourists, off- 
cials, and journalists as he makes his way 
to wisdom. 

There is a well drawn gallery of minor 
portraits: Ram’s father, nicknamed “‘the old 
’ whose arms wave like snakes 
from a basket; Yahia, translating Arabic 
poetry into Saharian French and _ finally 
winning a teaching job; Lucien’s mother, 
who sends him a fly-swatter so that he 


crocodile,’ 


will be able to defend himself against the 
perils of Birbatine; and the head of the 
post at Tamghist, who has ears like a bat 
Above 
all, there is the fabulous Pierre de Guis- 


and eyes like circumflex accents. 


cart, who might well take a place beside 
Tartarin de Tarascon were it not for one 
thing: Tartarin shoots at caps and chases 
lions, but Pierre de Guiscart chases women 
in a non-Arthurian fashion and is shot at 
by disturbed males. In order to conduct 
his affairs as the old tailor killed flies, 
seven at a time, Pierre has refused to paint 
so that he may remain a family man: one 
family at Marseilles, another at Palermo, 
still another at Jerez de la Frontera, and 
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another at Algiers. His personal nightmare 
is to regain consciousness in the receiving 
room of some hospital east of the Canaries. 

There would appear to be a design, or at 
least a humor of suggestion, in Monther- 
lant’s drawing such opposed characters as 
Lucien Auligny and Pierre de Guiscart. 
Both men differ in temperament and intel- 
ligence, but they are humanly hinged to a 
responsibility for their sexual acts. On the 
other hand, Ram is as unredeemed as the 
sand between her toes: she lies without a 
concept of falsehood, she deceives 
without knowing the nature of deception. 


and 


The other significance is with the two men 
who cannot find peace in the jungle of their 
own venality. Montherlant has given an- 
other provoking and dangerous perform- 
ance, and his purpose will perhaps be mis- 
understood by those who are easily shocked 
—or by those who refuse to recognize the 
idiom of this tragedy of bondage and re- 
jection. 

Le Fichier Parisien, a return to France, 
is a collection of thirteen essays, some more 
Juvenalian than others, in which Monther- 
lant makes the most of the opportunities 
to throw satirical shafts at such targets as 
the vestiges of nobility in Paris, the lofty- 
minded taxi-drivers, and the German girls 
who do their best to look like English nur- 
ses. The recurrent theme in this collection 
is that Paris is a clear instance of the per- 
sistent refusal to abide in charity. The tone 
is brittle, not sentimental: the essays on the 
zoo, the catshow, and the cemeteries are 
social documents with compelling implica- 
tions, 

As Montherlant calls to mind select evi- 
dences of cruelty, stupidity, and vanity 
within commuting distance of Notre-Dame, 
he again draws upon his gifts as a writer: 
a bear rolling like a sinful thought, some 
cats with new ribbons about their young 
necks, and old tigers dreaming old dreams. 
He reminds his readers of the righteous 
indignation against bullfights and cockfights, 
and he wonders about the continuing French 
willingness to subscribe to God’s creatures 
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being held within a perpetual and sordid 
meaninglessness. The six photographs by 
Joublin are well integrated in the text in ad- 
dition to being illustrative of this zonal ex- 
amination of a city where children await 
the future. 

The subtitle of Marcel Castay’s thin vol- 
ume, Les Héritiers de la Couronne, is Henry 
de Montherlant et Marcel Jouhandeau, but 
readers of this work will be disappointed 
if they expect either a separate or compara- 
tive study of these two authors. Whatever 
merit these seven short chapters may have 
is in the account of an alleged meeting be- 
tween Jouhandeau and Montherlant at the 
home of the former and in the style sensi- 
tively embroidered with imaginative and 
esthetic impressions and speculations that 
attempt to convey the flavor of the person- 
alities of the two men. Montherlant is ini- 
tially chided for his tendency to disappear 
behind the Alps or Pyrenees only to re- 
appear in some Parisian journal with a 
twenty-page essay signed Tunis-Fez, but it 
is all done with an admiration for the fas- 
cinating and irritating quality of the Mon- 
therlantian manner. The topics of conver- 
sation are letters, music, and religion. There 
are also interpolations: the attempt to con- 
vey the nature of Jouhandeau’s understand- 
ing of marriage and the Church and a 
sketch of Cicero’s last days as Montherlant 
might do it. The priest from Stuttgart adds 
relief by his interest in Bach. It is all very 
pleasant and informative in its fashion, but 
If the 
reader demands no more than this, he may 
pass a pleasant evening with M. Castay 
and his provocative friends. 

The study of Jouhandeau by M. Rode, 
on the other hand, is an excellent document 
for those who would become more familiar 
with the former’s life and works. The pho- 
tographs alone, nearly seventy in number 
and all inscribed with notations by Jou- 
handeau, would provide a means of ap- 
proach not only to the writer himself but 
also to the members of his family and oth- 
er aspects of his quotidian surroundings. 


it is strictly a “conversation piece.” 








These illustrations are enforced by a sub- 
stantial account of the novelist-essayist’s 
life; Rode, moreover, offers not only the 
vital statistics but also the information 
necessary to an understanding of Jouhan- 
deau’s earliest and more recent contacts 
with the Church. A series of short critical 
essays is included, and there is a bibliog- 
raphy extending from the publication of 
Les Pincengrain in the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise (1920) to La Ferme en Folie 
(1950). Notice is given of the essays on 
Jouhandeau by Luc Estang, Marcel Arland, 
Claude Mauriac, et alii. It is precise to say 
that M. Rode has done a thorough piece of 
work. 

Those who have been following Jouhan- 
deau’s writing on the spiritual level will 
perhaps wonder why he published in one 
year (1952) two works of such unequal 
significance as Notes sur la Magie el le Vol 
and Nouveau Bestiaire—especially since the 
former book, as its title might imply, is a 
series of anecdotes and observations based 
upon coincidence, occultism, and larceny. It 
is true that the sketches have a charm that 
recalls the Baudelairean prose poem, and 
there are evidences of an ability to employ 
the French language as a vehicle for pene- 
trating insights; still, Jouhandeau would 
seem to have been credited sufficiently with 
these gifts before the appearance of Notes. 
Also, since he disclaims interest in the mat- 
ters treated in the book, it does not add to 
his stature to print these writings after 
twenty-five years: the first section, Magie, 
is prefaced with the explanation that the 
author was interested in these subjects in 
1927 and 1928, but that he is indifferent 
to them now (hardly a persuasion to con- 
tinue reading); the second part, Notes sur 
le Vol, is dated 1928. This work is cer- 
tainly not the place to make the acquaint- 
ance of the creator of Elise and Monsieur 
Godeau. 

On the other hand, the Nouveau Bestiaire 
gives a clearer understanding of Jouhan- 
deau, who looks once more upon the dumb 
creatures with an understanding and charity 
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usually thought to have vanished with Saint 
Francis (cf. Le Petit Bestiaire, Minos et 
Moi, Animaux Familiers, Ménagerie Domes. 
tique, etc.). Leaving the snorting bulls and 
vindictive roosters to Montherlant, Jouhan- 
deau considers animals as removed from 
any evil, stupidity, or vulgarity of their 
own making. There is a whole gallery of 
portraits in the manner of La Fontaine: the 
goose that finds himself a giant among 
chickens, the jackass who does not have to 
rely upon logic or laughter to demonstrate 
his superiority, the poodle who collects 
dancing slippers, etc. The portraits of hu- 
man beings are done with the color and 
vigor of La Bruyére: the doctor who knows 
the habits of the fleas on his person so 
well that he may write a monograph about 
them, the Polish girl on the day of her 
first communion, the old actress who never 
reached the stage and who ministers to the 
dogs that stray through the streets. Yet, 
this is not the entire story, for it would 
appear necessary to indicate the atmosphere 
of ease and intimacy with which Jouhan- 
deau lives among his friends; the sly twists 
of wit are earnest enough to convince one 
that the animal kingdom is more for Jou- 
handeau than an opportunity for clever 
writing. It is clear that the author of these 
pages would consider the speechless world 
as a realm where evil ceases. In his Essai 
sur moi-méme (1947), Jouhandeau recalls 
the verses in Genesis which deal with ani- 
mals and observes that God made the crea- 
tures of the earth and that man named 
them—thereby being permitted to parti- 
cipate further in the act of the creation. 
It would not seem an exaggeration to con- 
clude that Jouhandeau sees in these crea- 
tures a bond with the Eternal, that the 
Nouveau Bestiaire may be read on more 
than one level—at least in some places. 
SPIRE Prrou 





Francis Thompson and Wilfrid Meynell: A 
Memoir. By Viola Meynell. Dutton. 
$4.50. 

“This is the story of the association of 
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two men. They met strangely, lived differ- 
ently, and were peculiarly and fatefully 
united.” To the purpose expressed in these 
opening sentences the author rigidly ad- 
heres. She confines herself to “the personal 
story and characteristics’ of her subjects, 
disclaiming the larger field of “their achieve- 
ments and place in their respective worlds.” 
Those who know the author and her work 
will regret her deliberate rejection of a 
wider purpose which, we are told, lay be- 
yond her “knowledge and ability’—a hum- 
ble self-estimate with which few of her 
readers will agree. Her ability—strangely. 
so little known—has been abundantly 
proved in past work. And there is no one 
who has her knowledge of the two men 
whose names give the title to her work, 
her father and the poet whom he saved 
and made. 


When Wilfrid Meynell, dean of Catholic 
Victorians, died in October, 1948, his life 
had nearly spanned a century; industrious 
journalist and editor and a man whose 
charity was limited only by his power to 
give. Among his published juvenilia are 
verses and tales. And while still a very 
young man a novel of his found its way 
into print. At the time of his dramatic 
meeting with Thompson he had for six 
years edited and contributed largely to the 
Weekly Register, devoted to parochial and 
diocesan affairs, and for four of these years 
he simultaneously edited and contributed 
to Merry England, a Catholic literary peri- 
odical published monthly. Subsequent to 
his meeting with Thompson, Meynell con- 
tinued his work on Merry England for eight 
years and on the Register for twelve. Be- 
sides two volumes on Disraeli, he published 
The Cousins—a satire on “Oscar Wildeism 
Faith Found in London, The 
Story of the Eucharistic Congress 1908, 
Aunt Sarah and the War and Who Goes 
There? (lay tracts inspired by World War 
I) and three volumes of verse. At the 
same time his journalistic output was in- 
credible—a daily paragraph for the Daily 
Chronicle, weekly contributions to the Arhe- 


in religion,” 
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naeum, Academy and Tablet, monthly arti- 
cles for the Art Journal and occasional 
ones for the I/lustrated London News, Dub- 
lin Review, Review of Reviews and other 
periodicals. To these demands as editor 
and journalist were added business duties 
as managing editor of Burns & Oates, where 
he edited Thompson’s collected poetry and 
prose—the work for which Meynell will be 
best and longest remembered. Despite 
these duties and the domestic responsibili- 
ties of a wife and family of eight children, 
Meynell’s devotion to Francis Thompson 
could scarcely have been greater had he 
been a man of leisure. The explanation of 
this phenomenon was Meynell’s character. 
Born a Quaker, he became a Catholic when 
he was eighteen. In this decision and dur- 
ing the rest of his life he took Christ at 
His word. He saw Him in the needy. And 
he had a way of applying the Baptists 
principle to “other Christs’: “He must 
become more and more, I must become less 
and less.” Only in the light of these facts 
can we understand Wilfrid Meynell—Home 
Ruler, Boer War dissentient, champion of 
radical social reform, friend of “men of 
strong independent views, not afraid to be 
the exception,” an incomparable husband 
and father, and rescuer of Francis Thomp- 
son. We read in this volume: “It was not 
that he studied politeness, but a facet of 
the fact that it was on affection that his 
character was founded.” He did things 
“with grace of heart unknown to himself.” 
Had it been otherwise he could never have 
salvaged and sustained the poet-derelict 
whose self-described sensitivity was that of 
a dispossessed hermit crab. 

This presentation of Meynell’s story 1s 
a refreshing example of reticence, that lost 
art of modern writers—the fine sense of 
saying what should be said and of with- 
holding what should be withheld. Those 
who were favored to know Wilfred Mey- 
nell may feel that this reticence has led, at 
times, to the omission of letters and inci- 
dents that might have been included. But 
perhaps these will be given later in a 





formal biography of the man who, in 
Thompson's opinion, had done “more than 
any man in these later days to educate 
Catholic literary opinion.” 

A flawless example of the author’s reti- 
cence is her discussion of the relationship 
between Alice Meynell and Coventry Pat- 
more—a relationship treated with brash 
irreverence and distortion by Derek Pat- 
more in Portrait of My Family. Says the 
author with equal justice and reverence 
for Patmore’s and her mother’s memory: 
“Patmore was the last person to wish to 
ignore or injure a marriage-tie. But some- 
where, beside her marriage and above all 
else in her life, he thought a place was 
his. Her exceeding love of his poetry made 
it seem certain. But this conception of his 
may have been one not quite realizable in 
any human relation; it was not realizable 
with her.” 

In the account of Thompson there are 
several corrections of dates and impressions 
hitherto accepted. One correction will give 
pain to Thompson’s admirers. It concerns 
Alice Meynell’s opinion that during his 
last years Thompson reverted only occa- 
sionally to the taking of drugs and that 
“what darkness and oppression of spirit 
the poet underwent was over and past some 
fifteen years before he died.” This opinion 
it is now impossible to accept, we are told, 
in the light of new evidence and the surer 
perspective of time and distance. An inter- 
pretation discerning as it is kind, of what 
others have rudely characterized as Thomp- 
son's attributes his tedious, 
repetitious harping on trivialities, to ‘the 
strange ineffective gentleness of one whose 
stream of life is elsewhere.” 


boorishness, 


The vexing 
paradox of his love of Alice Meynell is de- 
scribed—excepting rare moments of tension 
—as ‘‘absent even from the room in which 
he and his friends worked together, and 
The 


flowed only into his poetry.” lines 


quoted to illustrate this love, happily reveal 
its intensity as well as its detachment. It 
is the first stanza of “Manus Animam Pinx- 
it,’ a poetic and particularized expression 
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of what Thompson once wrote to Alice 
Meynell concerning Patmore’s doctrine on 
marriage: “Provided I were united with a 
woman's spirit I would be content to wait 
for her body till I could be united with it 
on the same terms—/.e. as a spirit, when it 
was assumed to the dignity of its soul.” 
Viola Meynell concludes her definitive treat- 
ment of this delicate question with this 
summation: “His love of Alice Meynell, 
who was twelve years older than himself, 
was a distant worship even within a daily 
intimacy. The distance was composed of 
his own nature and hers, he a man knowing 
he was ‘not to be loved,’ she a woman 
bound to be loved, but whose love was con- 
secrated to husband and family.” 

From these pages Thompson emerges as 
man and poet of the stature we have 
known. The shading of his portrait is 
somewhat deeper. But the features are un- 
changed. “Alice Meynell called him delib- 
erately ‘one of the most innocent of men, 
and not a person who remembers that gen- 
tle, guileless, sensitive fragment of life 
In view of the incredible 
literary productiveness of the last twelve 
life, Thompson’s reversion 
to the use of drugs during this period must 
have been relatively moderate. The excel- 
lence and number of his reviews at this 
time—the last was printed less than a 
month before his death—makes it difficult 
to accept the opinion of an unnamed doc. 


could disagree.” 


years of his 


tor who is quoted as saying: “it was with 
opium that Thompson had kept himself 
alive in his last year or two.” A life sus- 
tained by opium could not and did not 
produce Thompson's poetry. And it is diffi 
cult to believe that from such a life flowed 
the matchless prose and criticism of Thomp- 
son’s last years. Nothing in these pages 
would seem to modify or change a single 
word of Whitten’s immortal description of 
the poet turned book-reviewer, as he walked 
in Fleet Street, on the brink of eternity: 
“Interested still in life, he was no longer 
intrigued by it. He was free from both 
apathy and desire. Unembittered, he kept 
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his sweetness and sanity, his dewy laughter, 
and his fluttering gratitude. In such a man 
outward ruin could never be pitiable or 
ridiculous, and indeed he never bowed his 
noble head except in adoration. I think the 
secret of his strength was this: that he had 
cast up his accounts with God and man, 
and thereafter stood in the mud of earth 
with a heart wrapped in such a fire as 
touched Isaiah’s lips.” 

In the lightly sketched outlines of Alice 
Meynell and Patmore as in the finished pro- 
fles of Wilfrid Meynell and Thompson 
the author has chosen and arranged her 
material with the finess of a gifted and ex- 
perienced writer. The result is a memor- 
able though deliberately incomplete presen- 
tation of four great personalities, three of 
whom are among the most distinguished 
literary figures of the Victorian Age— 
Thompson, Patmore and Alice Meynell. 
As different in inspiration and technique 
as they were in temperament and the cir- 
cumstances of their lives, they had this in 
common—a religious faith that was not 
merely a matter of intellect and will. It 
possessed them body and soul and was the 
inspiration of their art as well as the direc- 
tive of their lives. They strove always to 
give their best to their art and in nothing 
to dishonor the high heritage of their faith. 
As a consequence theirs is a volume of po- 
etry and prose that will live as long, or 
longer, than the memory of their noble 
lives. 

This is a handsome volume with interest- 
ing photographs of Thompson, Meynell and 
the personalities closest to them. The fron- 
tispiece, Thompson of the appealing and 
highly respectable photograph of Pantasaph 
days, is in color that gives it a warmth 
found in no other likeness. Unfortunately, 
in Meynell’s photographs his chief charac- 
teristic is lost—the eyes of a child that 
never lost their lustre. 

TERENCE L. CONNOLLY, S.J. 
Boston College 
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The Great Books: A Christian Appraisal. 
Edited by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. Vol. 
IV. Devin-Adair. $3.00. 

Some half dozen years ago, when the 
Great Books program was being promoted 
by the University of Chicago people, Father 
Gardiner set himself the task of getting 
Catholic scholars to write short essays on 
the books or parts of books included in 
the program of the Foundation. Four vol- 
umes of such essays have appeared. The 
present is the fourth and last. 

This reviewer has followed the series 
with interest. On the whole the essays are 
competent, in some cases exciting reading. 
Fundamental thought and expert prepara- 
tion have gone into their composition. They 
should be of value to all leaders of Great 
Books groups, and to the serious general 
reader and student as well. 

It is one of the principles of the Great 
Books idea that the books themselves are 
the teachers. It is a curious fact, therefore, 
that the series under review is an implicit 
criticism of this very principle, for it dem- 
onstrates that many (if not all) of these 
books or sections of books need an expert 
approach of which the average layman is 
incapable. There is a further critique of 
the Great Books idea in the attitude ex- 
pressed by more than one contributor to the 
series, that not every one of the titles in- 
cluded is, in his estimation, a “great book.” 
This statement is made in the volume under 
review specifically about Bacon’s Novum 
Organum and Voltaire’s Philosophical Dic- 
tionary. 

This is not the place to undertake an 
appraisal of the Great Books program. It 
has recently been under searching attack 
(cf. Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick’s Great 
Books: Panacea or What?, Bruce, 1952), 
and not a few of its original patrons and 
practitioners seem to have grown lukewarm 
about it, after the twofold experience of 
their own inadequacy in leading discus- 
sions and the still greater inadequacy on 
the part of their “students” in reading and 
understanding these difficult materials. How- 





ever, if the program is to continue in its 
current form as an adult educational scheme 
—the proper place for it seems to the pres- 
ent reviewer to be the college—there can be 
no better guide for the perplexed leader 
than these carefully prepared prolegomena, 
for they set the stage, discuss the cardinal 
issues, and evaluate the thought and form 
of these books or parts of books. Take for 
example Bernard I. Mullahy’s able handling 
of the refractory selections from Aristotle's 
Metaphysics, or Frank Sheed’s 
penetration of St. Augustine’s Confessions, 
Books IX-XIII, or Fernand’ Vial’s firm treat- 
ment of the Apology for Raimond de Se- 
bonde of Montaigne. Obviously these schol- 
ars, and the others represented in the vol- 
ume under discussion, know what needs to 


vigorous 


be said about the texts studied, and how it 
needs to be said, and their essays are elo- 
quent witnesses to the precariousness of the 
assumption that an inexpert leader can guide 
the discussion of these and similar materials. 

The Great Books program has, in my 
opinion, received no greater blow than this 
apparently friendly service to its cause. Not 
until experts are leaders, and leaders are 
experts, it seems to say in paraphrase of 
Plato on the philosopher-king, will people 
be able to read and understand the ‘‘Great 
Books.”” One may as well face the facts. 
This, too, is a principle close to the hearts 
of those who originally framed the Great 
Books program. 

Victor M. HAMM 





The Forlorn Demon. 
$3.00. 


By Allen Tate. Reg- 


nery. 


This slender volume of essays, subtitled 
“Didactic and Critical,’ offers between its 
covers the last six years of work in liter- 
ary criticism of one of our major critics. 
Writing does not seem to come easy to Mr. 
Tate, but the results are usually worth the 
effort, not only of the writing, but of the 
It is 
refreshing, in this day of mass-production, 


reading (which is not easy, either). 


to come upon a writer who thinks more 


than he writes. These essays have a high 
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specific gravity. They have athletic pace, 
as well; Mr. Tate is going places, and he 
presses straight on without delay. 

Where is he going? To school. (“I pub. 
lished my first essay twenty-five years ago,” 
he tells us in the Preface. “Since then, year 
after year, I have been conducting an un- 
finished education in public.”) This school 
has become more and more in recent years 
the school of philosophy and theology con- 
ducted by M. Maritain. However, the end 
may well be the transcendence of literary 
criticism altogether. “Is Literary Criticism 
Possible?”’ asks one of the essays. A dan- 
gerous question for a critic. 

In certain past ages there was no 
distinct activity of the mind conscious 
of itself as literary criticism; for ex- 
ample, the age of Sophocles and the 
age of Dante. In the age of Dante the 
schoolmen held that poetry differed 
from Scriptural revelation in its 
historia, or fable, at which, in poetry, 
the literal event could be part or even 
all fiction. But the other, higher 
meanings of poetry might well be true, 
in spite of the fictional plot, if the 
poet had the gift of anagogical, or 
spiritual insight. Who was capable of 
knowing when the poet had achieved 
this insight? Is literary criticism pos- 
sible without a criterion of absolute 
truth? Would a criterion of absolute 
truth make literary criticism as we 
know it unnecessary? 

Othello’s occupation’s gone! The trouble 
is that one has to have read to be a literary 
critic, and philosophers don’t read as much 
literature as literary critics. But on the 
other hand, literary critics don’t read as 
much philosophy as philosophers! 

At any rate, Mr. Tate manages to be- 
lieve sufficiently in the possibility of liter- 
ary criticism in practice, to give us some 
good specimens of it. Aside from the pole. 
mical essays, which betray at times a little 
too much fondness for paradox, the critic 
is particularly good on Dante and on Poe, 
and here he owes a lot to his contacts with 
He has discovered 
that the human imagination must be sym- 
bolic, as in Dante, and cannot be angelic, 
as in Poe. Valéry is involved in the dé 


scholastic philosophy. 
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bacle of Poe’s reputation. That is good; 
he has too long been an untouchable lumin- 
ary in the rarefied sky, it turns out, of 
poésie pure, poésie illusoire, poésie spec- 
trale. In that sky shine only cold and de- 
moniac orbs not of God's creation. 

Mr. Tate’s perception, 
skill to discover nonsense and courage to 
This combina- 
tion of qualities is perhaps seen at its best 
in the present volume in the essay on Lon- 


forte is clear 


say so, literary sensitivity. 


ginus, with its discovery of Longinus as 
the first structural critic of poetry, and its 
careful development of the hints in the 
mangled original. 

Mr. Tate’s still an over- 
subtlety, and the temptation to avoid sim- 


weakness is 


ple truth for fear of falling into truism. 
The essay on Dr. Johnson and the Meta- 
physical Poets is but it seems to 
the present reviewer to go off in several 
directions, and is cryptic beyond the re- 
quirements of the subject. 


acute, 


In all, however, this is sound criticism 
of high calibre, the valuable if meagre resi- 
} f 


due of much travailling in the realms of 


gold. 
Victor M. HAMM 


Spiritual Problems in Contemporary Liter- 


ture. Edited by Stanley Romaine Hop- 
per. Harper. $3.00. 
This collection of addresses by some 


twenty contemporary American intellectuals 
—Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish—is of 
profound significance. It is the kind of 
book not infrequently produced in Europe 
but seldom published in this country. All 
the papers take very seriously both the the- 
ological problems of our era and the litera- 
ture of our time. 

All are united in the realization that ours 
is an ‘Age of anxiety” and that the prob- 
lems of the 
literature he produces are among the most 


the artist in our world and 
sensitive gauges of our dilemmas. 

All 
on the one hand Matthew Arnold’s substi- 


tion of 


are united, too, in a desire to avoid 


literature for religion and on the 
other the tendency to consider poetry or 
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drama the province of the mere aesthete or 
the dilettante. They are agreed that “‘po- 
etry” (and here the word is being used in 
its widest sense), in the words of Allen 
Tate, “is neither religion nor social engi- 
neering.” There is still another funda- 
mental point of agreement: that the in- 
creasing fragmentation of modern life has 
meant a serious loss both to contemporary 
religion and to the contemporary arts. 
While 


there 


are common grounds of 
agreement, there is also a wide variety 
of approaches and emphases, each man 


from the resources of 
his own special qualifications. The result 
is a very rich and very provocative volume. 

The list of contributors reads like a roll 
call of a large portion of the leading in- 
tellectual and critical talent living in Amer- 
ica today, though here it is possible to list 
only some of the most outstanding contri- 
butions to the various sections of the book. 

“Religion and the Artist’s Situation,” the 
first portion, contains James Johnson Swee- 
ney’s treatment of the literary artist and 
the other arts, Horace Gregory’s of muta- 


treating his problem 


tions of belief in the contemporary novel, 
and Delmore Schwartz's of the 
of the poet in the modern world. 


vocation 


The second section is devoted to “Reli- 
gion and the Artist's Means” with lectures 
on theodicy, poetry and tradition by David 
Daiches, on metaphor and the function of 
criticism by Cleanth Brooks, and on exis- 
tentialism as a symptom of man’s contem- 
porary crisis by William Barrett. 

In the final division, “Religion and the 
Artist's Beliefs,” contributions by 
Denis de Rougemont (the only non-Amer- 


there are 


and the mission 
of the artist, by Wallace Fowlie on the 


ican included) on religion 


Catholic orientation in contemporary French 
literature, and by Amos Wilder on Pro- 
testanism in modern poetry. 
Originally all 


the form of two series of lectures at The 


these were delivered in 
Institute for Religious and Social Studies 
of The Jewish Theological Seminary of 


America in New York. The volume is evi- 
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dence of how fruitful can be an attempt 
to gather into a symposium some of the 
best minds of our time to discuss and grap- 
ple with subjects which are fundamental 
to the relation between religion and art. 
If they do not always give completely satis- 
factory answers, they at least raise the ques- 
tions which confront all of us for solution. 
JOHN PICK 





Vies et CEuvres d’Ecrivains. By Louis 

Chaigne. Paris: Lanore. 

In this work the author continues his 
series of critical essays on contemporary 
authors and devotes successive chapters to 
the following writers: H. de Montherlant, 
Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, Georges Berna- 
nos, C. F. Ramuz, Pearl Buck, Graham 
Greene, Marie Noél. This gallery represents 
a strange and heterogenous collection of 
personalities, beliefs and talents, but their 
confrontation is most stimulating and re- 
vealing. Although no basic design is read- 
ily apparent in Chaigne’s selection and 
grouping of these authors, a thirst for the 
Absolute, however different the individual's 
approach may be, and whether consciously 
or unconsciously expressed, is perhaps the 
common tie that unites them. Each author's 
development as an individual and as an 
artist is presented and appraised by the 
critic. This involves a skillful and judi- 
cious blending of biographical detail, sum- 
maries of the subject’s principal works, 
quotations and comment. The net effect is 
pleasing and persuasive. Useful bibliog- 
raphies close each chapter. 

No one, least of all the author, ques- 
tions Montherlant’s exceptional talent and 
diversity as a writer, and although his 
place as one of France’s great men of let- 
ters is assured, no one who reads him will 
pretend that there is not much in his work 
—crudities, imprecations, banalities—that is 
unworthy of a man of his intelligence and 
genius. Montherlant’s basic attitudes to- 
ward life and its meaning are extremely 
difficult to seize and appraise. The “eter- 
nal adolescent,” haughty, solitary and cyni- 
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cal seems to delight in astounding, confus- 
ing and scandalizing the average reader 
whom he outwardly disdains. However, 
he occasionally betrays his innermost 
thoughts and yearnings. These mark him 
as having been subjected to a number of 
influences: early Catholic training, which 
he invokes or rejects at will, a pseudo- 
paganism, nihilism a4 Ja Nietzche, Jansen- 
ism and others which he has toyed with 
and exploited, and which have left him 
apparently as perplexed as he leaves his 
readers. This immaturity and instability 
exasperate Chaigne who sees in Monther- 
lant a man obsessed with the idea of God, 
but who is too proud, too self-contained 
and contrary to acknowledge that he has 
certain responsibilities to himself and to 
his fellowman, one who takes refuge in 
attitudes because he lacks the will and the 
courage to face up to reality. 

If Montherlant’s indecision and vagaries 
repulse Chaigne, the deep sense of respon- 
sibility and love of action which character- 
ize Saint-Exupéry attracts and impresses the 
critic. He admires this positive personality 
and the role which he played in the libera- 
tion of France. Saint-Exupéry’s preoccupa- 
tions with man’s spiritual nature in con- 
flict with a machine age which threatens to 
engulf him is another point of attraction. 
Chaigne ferrets out these intimate reflec- 
tions in the author's texts and comes to 
the conclusion that although Saint-Exupéry 
never formally returned to the faith of his 
childhood, a secret nostalgia for its prin- 
ciples dominated his mature existence. 

Chaigne likes Bernanos despite the lat- 
individuals and 
ideas with which he was not in agreement. 


ter’s violent reactions to 


He does not overlook his illusions, his mis- 
takes, his excesses of language and action, 
but he does recognize in him a fighter, an 
defender of what he believed 
Above all he respects in him 
one who loved God passionately, one who 


instinctive 
was right. 


was fully conscious of the role of evil in 
our everyday lives, one who loved his fel- 
lowmen and his country and who expressed 
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what he thought in unforgettable accents. 

The author does not hesitate to recog- 
nize Ramuz as one of the principal sources 
of inspiration of modern French writers 
despite his narrow regionalism, and his pe- 
culiar language and syntax. While praising 
the admirable and realistic descriptions of 
the Swiss Alps and the life of the mountain 
peasantry found in his writings, Chaigne, 
however, does take exception to some of 
Ramuz’s philosophical views and criticizes 
the vague mysticisms and the quasi-panthe- 
istic atmosphere which permeates the Swiss 
author’s principal works. Ramuz stresses 
the constant struggle of man against an 
awesome and enveloping nature, he readily 
discerns the nearness of an evil spirit in 
the lives of his characters, but God and 
religion have little or no place in the solu- 
tion of their problems. 

The study devoted to the works of Pearl 
Buck is shorter but no less intensive than 
the others. Chaigne acknowledges her tal- 
ent as a writer and finds much to praise 
in her portrayals of Chinese life, in her 
masterful elucidation of the problems en- 
gendered by conflicts of race, civilizations 
and generations; also her treatment of prob- 
lems for the couple arising out of conjugal 
life. But this praise is counterbalanced with 
critical observations on Miss Buck’s unfet- 
tered liberalism and the fundamental lack 
of appreciation of man’s soul. While ad- 
miring her art, the critic regrets that the 
American author has contented herself with 
endowing her favorite Chinese characters 
with a vague religiosity and with number- 
less overwhelming fears and superstitions, 
but has refrained from probing deeper into 
Chinese consciousness where other observ- 
ers have discerned an enlightened sense of 
This he blames to a 
certain extent on her own lack of funda- 
mental 


supernatural values. 


convictions. 

In Graham Greene, Chaigne has chosen 
to study one of the most controversial liter- 
ary figures of our time and one whose 
melodramatic offerings, while revealing an 
authentic and rare talent, often shock secu- 
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lar as well as Catholic readers. It would 
be interesting to compare English and 
American critical appraisals with that of 
the French writer. Chaigne has under- 
scored Greene’s awareness of the problem 
of evil, his pessimism, his distaste for mod- 
ern civilization, as well as his tremendous 
love for the dispossessed and the pariahs. 
He does not fail to point out that many 
of Mr. Greene’s views are unorthodox and 
that he has a distorted and unbalanced con- 
cept of humanity in which hope and a pro- 
found faith are missing. Greene is cap- 
able of making men reflect on the eternal 
problems, but his work offers little that 
will help in their solution. 

There is no need to dwell on Chaigne’s 
appreciation of Marie Noél for whom he 
has a sincere admiration. It is sympathetic, 
enlightening, and well sustained. He sees 
in her an outstanding Catholic poet whose 
merit can no longer be ignored. Contrary 
to what some of her detractors say, he is 
quick to assert that she is not just a kindly 
old maid who knows little of life, but is in 
reality a very human and warm personality, 
who is very much part of the world and 
knows its joys and sorrows. One of her 
most important themes is the conflict be- 
tween good and evil and the Malevolent 
Spirit is for her not an abstraction but a 
reality. 

Besides this volume, which is highly 
recommended to both the initiated and the 
uninitiated as a useful instrument, Chaigne 
is the author of several other critical works 
as well as a number of spiritual biographies 
and two volumes of poetry. Unlike many of 
the personalities which he has studied, his 
own life is dominated by a positive Cath- 
olic faith. This, together with the critic's 
wide knowledge and deep appreciation of 
French literature in particular, affords him 
a sound basis for his critical judgments. 
These are penetrating, well substantiated 
with facts and observations, and impress 
the reader as being eminently fair, gener- 
ous, and reasonable. 

BERNARD A. FACTEAU 





The Sugar House. By Antonia White. Lon- 
don: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

It is unfortunate that the name of An- 
tonia White is so little known in America. 
In England she takes rank immediately 
after Waugh and Greene as among the 
most important of the Catholic novelists. 
There her work has won respect and ac- 
claim on the part of such critics as Angus 
Wilson and V. S. Pritchett. Yet her novels 
have never been published in this country. 

Certainly this is not due to her materials 
being so indigenously English as not to 
appeal to those beyond the borders of her 
country, because her characters and themes 
victoriously transcend any provincialism. 
However, it may be due to the fact that she 
is such an exacting and meticulous artist 
(and yet there is an apparent ease about 
each page she has so carefully written) 
that her output has been small. 

In 1933 when she published her first 
novel, with a setting of English Catholic 
convent school life, Frost in May was her- 
alded by Elizabeth Bowen as “not the only 
school story to be a classic; but I can think 
Not 
until 1950, seventeen years ‘later, appeared 
her second, The Lost Traveller. Then just 
recently has come her third and latest, The 


of no other that is a work of art.” 


Sugar House. 
Each of these is an independently con- 


ceived work, but the three also form a 
trillogy, a carefully designed three-act 
drama centered around the life of Clara 


Batchelor, the first act taking her through 
the convent school at Lippington, the sec- 
ond through her position as a governess in 
the home of friends of her family, and 
Sugar House through her short married life. 


In all of these the drama is internal rath- 
er than external; correspondingly, the 
Catholicism is implicit rather than mechani- 
cally imposed upon the theme. The result 
mature and skilfull 
work being done by any Catholic writing 


in English. 


is some of the most 


The novel opens with headstrong Clara 


Batchelor touring provincial towns as part 
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of a theatrical company, persuading herself 
that she is in love with Stephen Tye, an 
actor whose egocentricity and selfishness are 
apparent to everyone but her. 

When Stephen makes a more advanta- 
geous match, she agrees to a marriage with 
Archie Hughes-Follett, a marriage which is 
Some 
years before she had been engaged to him 


strongly urged by family friends. 


and they are united by the earlier common 
experience of witnessing a tragedy for 
which both of them feel themselves partly 
responsible. 

The marriage is a ghastly and miserable 
one, and they live out their first three or 
four months together in ‘the sugar house,” 
a small Hansel and Gretel home in Cheisea, 
the symbol of Clara’s romantic immaturity 
and of her eventual and almost inevitable 
disillusionment. 

The marriage is never consummated— 
Archie is impotent—and it ends with an 
agreement of separation. At this final mo- 
ment (the most deftly handled in a deftly 
handled tragedy) the two are probably 
closer than they have ever been, and Clara 
has taken on new stature in the midst of 
defeat. 

But the atmosphere is not entirely som- 
ber. One of the most delightful of the 
minor characters is the recurring figure of 
Maidie, one of the members of the theatri- 
cal company, a Catholic who pours out al- 
ternate Hail Marys and unpublishable lim- 
ericks, and shifts back and forth between 
primness and ribaldry. In characters, major 
and minor, there is a note of reality, of 
that combination of the good and the bad 
that makes the novel credible and living. 

The only flaw—and this could be a very 
serious one if I am not misreading the 
novel—would seem to be that the final de- 
nouement is based on something hardly be- 
lievable: that Clara should be so ignorant 
(innocence would hardly be the right 
word) of some of the aspects of marriage 
that the final solution (suggested by a bo- 
hemian painter) comes as a total shock and 
surprise to her. It is implied that this ignor- 
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ance is the result of her schooling at Lip- 
pington, though it is also due to her ro- 
mantic illusions. In this sense The Sugar 
House ts a very controversial novel. The 
startling question which raises its ugly 
head makes one hope that Antonia White 
will not close her story of Clara Batchelor 
with her third novel. JOHN Pick 





Neuf Perles de Culture. By J. Laurent and 

C. Martine. Paris: Gallimard. 

The art of the pasticheur is certainly a 
very difficult art. In fact the good pasticheur 
must possess simultaneously the qualities of 
the critic, of the writer, and of the observer. 

One might say that the pastiche is but a 
special form of criticism, employing the 
very terms of the work that is criticized, and 
in the same sphere the author has elected. 
We would fully appreciate the difficulty 
involved if we were to try to criticize the 
painter by painting, or the musician by 
composing. Whence a first difficulty in- 
separable from the notion of the pastiche: 
in vain may you have Renoir’s palette, you 
will not by that fact alone become Renoir; 
in vain may you have the same piano as 
Beethoven, you will not thereby become the 
author of the Ninth Symphony. Another 
difficulty: the pasticheur must, according to 
the very statement in the brilliant preface to 
the Neuf Perles, “assemble over a short 
course the obstacles and the slopes which, 
placed at properly arranged intervals, form 
the natural relief of the work chosen.” We 
would say even more: the pasticheur must 
not only reflect in a single vision the whole 
horizon of the work, but in addition he 
must accentuate its inequalities, widen its 
tivers, deepen the precipices and lengthen 
the plains. have the 
inspiration and the inventive talent of a 


Moreover he must 
teal writer, if he does not wish to content 
himself with a cheap imitation or with a 
completely superficial pastiche. And lastly 
he must be a consummate psychologist, able 
naturally to put himself in the place of his 
author, to espouse his ideas, his turns of wit 
—almost his genius. 
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And here is the weak point of any 
pastiche. Can one pastiche the creative 
inspiration of an author? Can one convey 
the message of a writer by doing a pastiche 
of it? We do not believe so. That would be 
believing in the possibility of dividing a 
human person. One can, then, have the 
all the elements—of a 
literary work; the reconstruction will of 
necessity be another 


elements—yes, 
matter. Something 
remains elusive in the pastiche: the personal 
moi of the original author. 

Jacques Laurent, author (under the pen- 
name of Cécil Saint-Laurent) of several best 
sellers such as Caroline Chérie, Un Caprice 
de Caroline Chérie, and Claude Martine 
offer us nine little plays that are pastiches 
of Giraudoux, Sartre, Audiberti, Monther- 
lant, Claudel, Cocteau, Camus, Mauriac and 
Anouilh. The undertaking they attempt is 
praiseworthy but not fully satisfactory to us. 
It is difficult to be the successor of Proust 


and of Lemaitre, of Charles Muller, L. 
Martin-Chauffier and writers like Yves 
Gandon, not to mention the delightful 


Haute Ecole of J.-L. Curtis. 

If a few of the plays of this collection 
please us—we have in mind more especially 
the pastiches of Giraudoux (La Rose 
Béjardel), of Mauriac (Le Souffle au Coeur) 
and of Anouilh (L’Agnelle noire)—the 
others fail to satisfy our appetite. What a 
distance between this Claudel, parodied, and 
the author of L’Otage or of L’Annonce faite 
a Marie! L’Epine au pied corresponds to 
nothing at all, there remain only a few of 


the peculiarities of the Master, but the 
whole becomes heavy, if not awkward. 
That muscular and powerful Claudelian 


language has disappeared; those waves of 
his thought which break against the rocks 
What 
remains in their place? Nothing. Take the 
pastiche of Montherlant: Service compris. 
Fragments here and there, an occasional 
flash of wit, but that is all. The rest floats 
on the surface and annoys us. 


of our imagination are ridiculed. 


Do not accuse us of exaggerated severity. 
We repeat: our criticisms are not directed 








particularly at the authors of ¢4is collection: 
they apply to the whole genre of the 
pastiche, which we believe incapable of 
penetrating to the bottom of a work. It is 
the serious side of the genre as such that we 
contest. If you resign yourself to consider- 
ing this book no more than a pleasant 
diversion of two especially witty authors, 
and you wish to spend a few pleasant hours, 
read the Neuf Perles. But never claim that 
the pastiche can ever replace criticism and 
the profound study of the work, born at an 
exceptional moment, of the creative genius 


of a great writer. RALPH MARCH 


Tr. E. Paul Gauthier 





A Pathway to Heaven. By Henry Bordeaux. 
Translated by Antonia White. Pellegrini 
and Cudahy. $3.00. 

Henry Bordeaux’ latest novel, Le Fil de 
la Vierge, has been translated into English 
under the title, A Pathway to Heaven. The 
French title is more closely related to the 
theme developed by Bordeaux than its 
English counterpart. Fils de la Vierge 
(threads of the Virgin) is the French word 
for gossamer, strands so delicate that “they 
can only come from Mary’s spindle.” 
Bordeaux weaves one of these fine threads 
into the fabric of his plot, giving it meaning 
and charm. 

Father Merval, the main character, is an 
artist, patterned after Our Lady’s tumbler of 
the Golden Legend. He paints in the spirit 
of the medieval juggler who performed his 
tricks for his Patroness. Father Merval’s 
tricks are his juggles with light which he 
captures on canvas. He has a poignant 
awareness of light, the reflected gleam of 
the glory of God, that haunts him so 
acutely that it interferes with his priestly 
duties. The Virgin, to whom he pays 
homage, is represented by a simple but 
exquisite thirteenth century statue that 
occupies a humble position in the little 
church of his Savoyard parish. He feels 
bound to this Lady by a subtle bond “‘as 
delicate as the silky floating strands of 


gossamer.” This thread, though often 
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stretched very fine, never breaks, and in 
the end, “turning to gold in the light of 
the setting sun,” it symbolizes the supreme 
sacrifice Father Merval makes in his choice 
between his art and his ministry. 

Bordeaux’ pastor cannot be placed beside 
the priests created by Bernanos. In his 
clerical studies Bernanos is more concerned 
with metaphysical problems. However, 
Bordeaux handles Father Merval’s meta. 
morphosis skillfully and creditably. 

Besides his personal conflict Father 
Merval is faced with problems of immor- 
ality, hypocrisy, and intemperance in his 
godless parish. The methods he adopts to 
solve these problems are very unorthodox 
and are gravely misinterpreted by the mem. 
bers of his congregation. However, they all 
lead to conventionally happy solutions: 
illicit love affairs are righted; the pharisaic 
housekeeper and her influential friend are 
subdued; the alcoholic, unfrocked priest is 
cured and reinstated. It is in the treatment 
of these secondary characters that Bordeaux 
shows great weakness. 

Bordeaux, now in his eighties, has not 
departed from the dominant themes that 
characterized his earlier works. He con- 
tinues, after a literary silence of twelve 
years, to treat the novel as a medium for 
preaching a traditional and conservative 
social program based upon church, family, 
and country. Although A Pathway to 
Heaven has no very great literary merit and 
its propagandizing is not very subtly done, 
nevertheless it contains substance rich 
enough to nourish spiritually-starved minds 
and humor human enough to make it 
pleasant reading. 

JOSEPHINE VALLERIE 
College of New Rochelle 





Sur la Terre comme au Ciel. By Fritz 
Hochwilder. French adaptation by R. 
Thieberger and Jean Mercure. La Table 
Ronde. 

It is both curious and significant to see 
that plays treating sacred subjects are 
scoring success after success on the stages of 
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the Paris theaters. The metaphysical play— 
who would ever have thought it!—is 
becoming a box-office success, and a number 
of playwrights who have already established 
their reputations are beginning to write 
drama in which theological problems are 
discussed. 

Thus it is that we have seen successively 
in the past two years Lazare of André Obey, 
dealing with the problems of death and 
resurrection—the only “flop” of this series; 
Le Diable et le Bon Dieu of Sartre; 
Le Profanateur of Thierry Maulnier; Beau 
Sang of Jules Roy; La Résurrection des 
Corps of Loys Masson; the Dialogues des 
Carmélites of Bernanos; Notre Dame d’En- 
Haut of J.-J. Bernard, and others. They 
have gone so far as to import foreign 
plays, as for example Le Village des 
Miracles of the Belgian writer, M. G.-M. 
Martens; La Puissance et la Gloire of 
Graham Greene; and the drama of the 
Austrian, Fritz Hochwilder, entitled Sur la 
Terre comme au Ciel, a play which has been 
triumphing for over a year at the Théatre 
de l’Athénée. 

What is the problem in this drama? We 
are in Paraguay in the Eighteenth century. 
The Jesuits have created a flourishing State 
thereby converting the natives, instructing 
them, organizing and cherishing them. 
Whole tribes of Indians take refuge with 
the Mission Fathers, fleeing and abandoning 
the Spanish colonies in which they are 
exploited and reduced to slavery. The 
King of Spain, warned by his colonists and 
by the regular clergy, sends a Visitor to 
order the Jesuits to renounce their State 
and to withdraw from their provincial 
conquests. But that would be equivalent to 
exposing to paganism and to the Spanish 
slave-traders the 150,000 natives they have 
already converted. The Father Provincial 
hesitates, draws support from his well- 
organized army, and arrests the Visitor. 
But the General of the Society of Jesus also 
sends a legate; what the temporal power has 
not been able to obtain, the latter secures in 
the name of obedience and for the greater 
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interests of the order. The Father Provincial 
submits; the other Fathers will be banished, 
scattered, killed; the colonists get their 
slaves back: this Paradise on earth ceases 
forever to exist... . . 

This subject, in appearance simple but 
profoundly dramatic, is handled with 
astonishing cleverness and mastery of 
theatrical technique. The central conflict 
dominates all: the conflict between the 
supernatural and the temporal. To what 
extent can Man do the will of God by 
inaugurating His ideal kingdom on earth? 
Is it possible to realize without compro- 
mise this kingdom here below? For the 
author, this kingdom of justice and of 
love, this possession in common of the 
goods of this earth, appears to be a 
fantasy, a dream impossible of fulfillment. 
There are too many terrestial interests in 
opposition to it. To be successful on both 
planes, on that of eternal salvation and on 
that of terrestial happiness, would be 
decidedly too beautiful. The undertaking 
must fail; the terrestial order must win. 
This kingdom of God is not of this world: 
death alone can permit access to it. 

Throughout the play there is another 
dramatic tension: the temptation for the 
Fathers to be right on their own account. 
In devoting themselves to the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of the natives they have 
slipped imperceptibly into the snare of 
politics and they feel they are right. The 
Indians now expect of them—and exclu- 
sively of them—their national liberty, total 
protection against the Spanish colonists, and 
they turn against the King of Spain, of 
whom the Jesuits in the earliest times were 
the vanguard. If the King begins to hate 
the Society, this hatred may be disastrous 
to them. It is therefore necessary to choose, 
and Rome has chosen: renunciation. All 
therefore reverts to the terrestial order of 


things. 

In order to make us participate in this 
drama of conscience, Fritz Hochwalder 
makes use of powerful contrasts. The 


dialogs between the Indian chief and the 








Father Provincial, between the latter and 
the King’s Visitor, and then with the 
Legate of the Society are written with a 
clever pen and reveal exceptional dramatic 
talents in the author. There is admirable 
tension in the play to the very end and it 
holds us breathless throughout. We hope 
that this play will soon be staged for the 
American public and that it will be followed 
by other plays by this strong and .ikable 
author. 
RALPH MARCH 

Tr. E. Paul Gauthier 





Erik Satie, son Temps et ses Amis. Special 
issue of La Revue Musicale, June, 1952. 
Paris: Editions Richard-Massé. 

Erik Satie is a musician’s musician. 
Jacques Maritain, speaking in his Art and 
Poetry of contemporary musicians, has said: 
“The work of Satie seemed less great, his 
lesson went further; it was the lesson of a 
Socrates maliciously the awakener of virtue, 
troubling bad and pricking 
good he cleansed music of all 
pretension and all pedantry, he profoundly 
purified it, I think that in this order of the 
purification of means he descended much 
deeper than Debussy. .. .”” Igor Stravinsky, 
Darius Milhaud, and Maurice Ravel have 
openly expressed their musical indebtedness 
to this musician, while many 
others have commented on the tremendous 


consciences 
ones, 


unusual 


significance of his innovations in musical 
technique. In spite of this, the work of 
Satie is rarely played these days either in 
the United States or in England, and only a 
little more frequently in France. 

The work being reviewed is a collection 
of essays, appraisals and reminiscences 
penned by friends and disciples, as well as 
by impartial critics. It presents Erik Satie 
from many different points of view; it 
furnishes many reasons for the lack of 
enthusiasm of most music-lovers toward the 
works of this composer. Among the better 
known and more authoritative contributors 
to this issue of the Revue Musicale are 
Francis Poulenc, Jean Cocteau, Rollo Myers 
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(general editor of the issue), 
Léger, and Virgil Thomson. 

A variety of opinions is given as to 
Satie’s place in contemporary music. Virgil 
Thomson inclines toward Darius Milhaud’s 
placing of Satie among the truly great 
musicians of this century; to the Bach, 
Brahms and Beethoven of an earlier era of 
musical history they offer the modern 
counterpart of Satie, Schoenberg and Stra- 
vinsky. They believe that owing to the 
remarkable simplicity and directness of his 
music, Satie is the only composer in modern 
times whose works can be thoroughly en- 
joyed outside the context of the history of 
music. 


Fernand 


Jean Cocteau claims Debussy and Stra- 
vinsky as the greatest musicians of our time 
but classifies Satie as unique. He feels that 
whereas Debussy summed up the musical 
tendencies of his time, Satie, through his 
innovations, has prophesied the character- 
istics of the age that was to follow. 

One of the most curious and at the same 
time most technical of all the essays in the 
collection is that of Dom Clément Jacob, 
O.S.B., who finds many analogies between 
the music of Satie and the modalities of 
Gregorian Chant. He finds in it a naiveté 
and simplicity, strikingly akin to the music 
of the Church, which gives it an antique 
flavor. We are reminded of the comment of 
Debussy that “a gentle and 
medieval musician lost in this century.” It 
is more than probable that, like Debussy, 
Satie had familiarized himself with the work 
of the Abbey of Solesmes. 

Many of the biographical data presented 
by close friends of the composer are of 
interest. As a person, Erik Satie was a 
quaint, picturesque 
colloquially 


Satie was 


figure to whom we 
might refer today as a 
“character.” His sly, satirical, dry sense of 
humor is reflected in the titles of many of 
his compositions, as well as in the aphor- 
isms in which his conversation and few 
writings abound. By the time most of the 
commentators in this issue knew him, he 


had taken up residence in a miserable flat 
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over a barroom in Arcueil. Here he lived 
in abject poverty but with pride such that 
no one is known to have penetrated this 
sanctum during his lifetime. Cocteau and 
Poulenc inspected the flat after Satie’s 
death, and the penurious disorder that 
greeted them brought tears to their eyes. 

If the reader is not disturbed by a lack of 
continuity inevitable in this type of presen- 
tation, he will enjoy the many facets of 
Satie’s character which are presented, and 
the many opinions on his music. This work 
abounds in amusing anecdotes involving the 
man written about. Furthermore, a fairly 
broad representation of views is given with- 
out national bias, since critics of at least 
three countries have contributed to the 
collection of appraisals. 

E. PAUL GAUTHIER 
Marquette University 





Les Saints Vont en Enfer. By 
Cesbron. Paris: Robert Laffont. 
This is a novel about a priest-worker, 

one of those “saints” (in the New Testa- 

ment sense) who go into the hell of the 


Gilbert 


working districts that surround Paris like 
a belt of misery. Sagny is any one of those 
suburbs—ramparts that separate but do not 
protect, dead railroads and canals, 
factories, cinemas, bistros, flats where the 
lights are blinked twice and then turned off 
for the night, where rats gnaw babies’ 
heads in the dark. Spring rains there mean 





trees, 


only leaks in roofs. The novel is as moving 
as The Woman Who Was Poor. But there 
is here no medievalism, no mystique of 
poverty. Nothing but the class struggle in 
a world of industry, strikes, demonstrations, 
police cars, prisons, hunger, heroism. Com- 
munist meetings where men huddle together 
and talk are the only warm and satisfying 
human that Sagny knows. 
Pierre, a worker who became a priest (the 
people distinguish between this kind and 
the opposite: the priest who becomes a 
worker) is sent to Sagny to help Bernard. 
The latter, his spirit crushed by the weight 
of the temporal, soon goes away to a 


experiences 
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monastery. During his training Pierre has 
learned that the mission of the priest- 
worker is “to be there, to listen, to smile” 
(in the words of Cardinal Suhard merely to 
be a witness, a living mystery) and so of 
necessity to be involved in the temporal. 
His life is intertwined with the life of a 
dozen other persons whose rented rooms 
look out on the dead-end street near rue 
Zola where he lives. There is Marcel who 
drinks when he is out of work (a man with- 
out work is like a woman without a child) 
and beats his son whose nightmare screams 
awaken him. (It would not happen if they 
had two rooms.) There is Roger who has 
walked out of twelve hospitals only to turn 
up each time at rue Zola. There is Jean 
who opens his veins and lets his blood run 
out slowly because he is sad and tired and 
wants to go to Christ. There is Paulette 
who finds delicate ways of thanking Pierre 
for having, on the very day of his arrival, 
talked her out of an abortion. There is the 
Arab, flagrantly impure, a police spy, a 
source of corruption from within. Pierre 
has finally to boot him out. There is Henri, 
the secretary of the communist cell, taciturn 
and wholly given to the Party. Pierre real- 
izes after a few months that Henri is the 
best ‘pal’ he has at Sagny and the one 
most like himself—sincere, alone, sad, poor, 
dedicated to a task: the bettering of the 
temporal order. Not without their sharp 
differences, they still make common cause in 
many undertakings: deciding: the time to 
strike, collecting food in the country, de- 
fending a “pal” in court. 
young girl who helps 
poor. 


Madeleine is a 
Pierre care for the 
tired, tormented by 
a Single Love, dis- 


She is delicate, 
a love she rejects for 
couraged, smiling, the only one brave and 
from the table and 
kiss the pugilist Michael goodbye when he 
came one Thursday night to tell them he 
was signing up with the C.R.S. (motorcycle 
police) and thus passing over to the side 
of the enemy. His family had to live, 
didn’t they? There are also the transients 
who come to rue Zola for the community 


loving enough to rise 








supper on Thursday nights—those who 
attend Mass in the bedroom and those who 
help Madeleine set the table because they 
love Christ without yet loving the Mass. 

Pierre runs the streets all hours of the 
night in search of lodging, legal protection, 
hospitalization for the “types” he finds 
waiting for him on his return from the 
factory. His spirituality is not a complicated 
one. Words of Christ run through his 
mind. They express his own thoughts. His 
is a Mass piety. He would like his life to 
be like the water of the Seine—offering 
itself and ever changing into new forms to 
be offered over again. He has always 
wanted to be with those who are the worst 
off. Pride? He is not sure. Pierre becomes 
more and more involved in temporal relief 
measures. Fatigue takes its toll. One time 
in his eagerness to get the dying Roger into 
a hospital he forgets to hear the man’s con- 
fession before lifting him into an autcmobile 
that will carry him away to die. The curé 
of the parish—however lacking in under- 
standing—would not have forgotten this, 
Pierre sadly reminds himself. 

There are unforgettable scenes like the 
demonstration of bedraggled ‘workers soaked 
in rain, the letters of their banners running 
together like blood, and the whole fiasco 
mirrored in the wet pavement; Jean’s 
making a meditation on the Way of the 
Cross—'‘the cops got Him at last!” the 
night of the fire when everyone comes with 
buckets and pans and battles with hydrants 
that do not work (no one thinks of calling 
the fire department); the eviction (the 
stove in the street still glowing in the night) 
after the whole neighborhood has taken 
turns to protect the squatters from the 
police—Pierre volunteered for the night 
watch and then dozed off for a moment; 
Pierre’s struggle and his final renunciation 
of human love that tempted the night of the 
fire when he felt the attraction of a little 
baby who slept close to him; the “miracle” 
when Pierre offered God his life at Sagny in 
return for the life of his small friend 
Etienne; the death of the cardinal, his 
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heart overflowing with love for his priests 
(for the first time he loved even their odd 
mannerisms) and for his “least ones” of 
the suburbs. Who would his successor be? 
What would be his attitude toward the 
workers in the suburbs? Grave problems 
harass the dying prelate: the dangers to 
which the soul of the priest-worker is 
exposed, the tensions between established 
parishes and the workers who live in them 
(the parish must xnderstand before it can 
take them in and be to them a source of 
life), the kind and degree of “‘collabora- 
tion” with communists which can be 
tolerated. 


These are the problems the new arch- 
bishop will have to solve. He will ask 
Pierre to give an account of the baptisms, 
marriages and Masses attended in his dis. 
trict and Pierre will have to admit that 
tangible results are negligible, that he has 
succeeded only in getting the people to 
love each other a little and has created an 
atmosphere into which it would be pos- 
sible for Christ to come. And _ the 
questions Pierre must answer for the new 
archbishop are very much like the questions 
Henri must answer for the Party. 

Pierre says his last Mass at Sagny. It is 
attended only by Henri—Pierre has sent the 
people to the parish Mass that Sunday. 
Henri remains standing near the door 
feeling somehow that it is not quite right 
for Pierre to be saying the “truc” without 
someone present. Pierre says goodbye to the 
sick and leaves Sagny carrying an aluminum 
suitcase and in it an alb, some hosts, and a 
ridiculous little porcelain elephant, Henri’s 
gift to him—one to which he had been 
attached, he says sheepishly. 

In spite of its coarseness and brutality 
Les Saints Vont en Enfer is filled with 
lyricism and delicacy. They come from the 
crisp metaphors, the complicity of weather, 
clouds and birds—things like a blade of 
barley sprouting in the “park,” the inno- 
cence of little children, kindness and 
idealism in the most unlikely places, the 
strong and sympathetic cardinal who is a 
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father to all those implicated in the strike, 
who agrees with the workers that there is 
only one “‘truth” but reminds them that 
there is more than one “good faith.” They 
come above all from the frailness and 
strength of Madeleine and from the charity 
of Pierre who at last satisfies his heart's 
craving to be with those who are the worst 
off. He takes his place in the bottom of a 
coal mine in his native town. There he will 
give his life daily for those he loves. 
SISTER MARIE PHILIP, C.S.J. 

College of St. Catherine 





Incarnation: Essai sur la Pénsee de Péguy. 
By Jean Onimus. Paris: Cahiers de 
l'amitié Charles Péguy. 

The reading of this lengthy essay on 
Charles Péguy’s thought is more than self- 
rewarding. Herein a character that had won 
our collective admiration stands out even 
more strikingly, might I say, as Jean Onimus 


centers his study on Péguy’s spiritual 
development. 
The average reader is cognizant of 


Péguy’s sincerity, his sterling though inde- 
pendent character, his pilgrimage through 
life in search of the absolute in socialism, 
Joan of Arc, Christianity and Catholicism. 
In reminding us of those different phases of 
the evolution of Péguy’s thought, Onimus is 
ever alert to point out that ‘Péguy’s pro- 
gressive meditations, little by little, lead 
him to realize that all temporal matters 
must be appraised in terms of their spiritual 
values and that Christian charity, while 
improving the worldly kingdom, prepares 
the coming of God’s kingdom. The touch- 
stone of it all is Christ’s Incarnation: the 
insertion of God in history. 

That moral growth in Péguy has been 
“an organic growth as the growth of a 
tree” reaching deeper and deeper‘into the 
traditional faith of his native land. 

One, therefore, reads Onimus’ exposition 
aware that Péguy’s life and writings are 
being interwoven into a rich tapestry where 
the harmonious blend of shadow and light, 
doubt and faith, pride and humility depict, 
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in striking contrasts, the Pascalian theme of 
the misery and the grandeur of man. For 
background effect there is the omnipresent 
ray of Corneillian optimism: hope. 

But hope is tragic as it presupposes suf- 
fering. To dominate suffering, and to smile 
through one’s tears, is to live heroically, 
thus personifying the real humanism: 
spiritualization of the body by the mind. 

That consideration affords the author the 
opportunity to link Péguy with existential- 
ists, to contrast him with Kierkegaard, with 
Mounier, with Maritain and Bernanos, 
rounding out his whole brilliant exegesis 
by voluminous references and an extensive 
bibliography. This reviewer believes it is 
one of the most enlightening presentations 
of Péguy’s moral evolution. 

LEO MAYNARD BELLEROSE 
Georgetown University 





The Fair Bride. By Bruce Marshall. Little, 

Brown. $3.00. 

Bruce Marshall offers the not unusual 
instance of a novelist who has grown 
through a number of novels to acquire a 
public acceptance and stature without having 
obtained a critical following. Of course he 
has had the fortune of being obscured by 
two of his countrymen, Greene and Waugh. 
His books have occupied territories pre- 
viously explored by these two writers; his 
point of view—humane, Catholic, critical— 
has not appeared to be notably different 
from theirs. Nor has his technique (which 
differs from theirs in certain subtle ways, 
yet is derivative, exploiting where they have 
pioneered) been such as to attract critical 
attention to itself. When one thinks of 
Greene, the thought of Waugh is not far 
off; and the converse, again, is true. 
Marshall is not inevitably remembered when 
one considers the others. 

With Bruce Marshall it is the books one 
remembers; the public successes, the changes 
in scene from Paris to Vienna, to Scotland— 
in the present novel, to Spain. That 
Marshall’s name should appear on all the 
title pages seems fortuitous. The books 








are public acts, yet Marshall is not imme- 
diately behind them in characteristic, recog- 
nized posture. One is dimly aware of the 
chartered accountant somewhere consider- 
ably beyond the middle distance. And the 
books, novels and non-fiction alike, continue 
to come from a source nearly anonymous. 

Of course such a view is unfair and 
absurd, though it remains palpably a fact. 
And even a cursory examination of the 
novels will show that supporting them all 
can be found a continuity of idea and 
technique. The ideas Marshall has found 
central to his reading of the world, to his 
articulation of characters and events, are 
neither startling nor new. At their base is 
a simple contrast between the real and the 
ideal, between protestation and performance. 
Where Waugh has felt it necessary to enter 
and destroy; where Greene has chosen to 
enter and understand, sometimes to excuse; 
Marshall has ventured merely to enter and 
name. His is a curious detachment, an im- 
personality of awareness, which permits 
him to label the fatuous with a loving 
precision. Like Adam, he is the scientist 
who describes and classifies. Waugh, as 
announced spokesman for the “‘landless 
gentry” (an allegiance carefully underlined 
in Work Suspended) is involved with the 
fortunes of a class and cause. Greene has 
taken upon himself the cause of the cosmos ; 
his fragments are united by sensibility and 
a common fate of alienation; one is pre- 
pared to pity even the planets. But Marshall 
has no cause. 

He has, however, a definite technical 
approach to his structures which distin- 
guishes and characterizes his work. The 
modes of this technique differ from novel 
to novel, of course, but in all of them there 
is a frame which not only serves to tie 
together the larger elements of the book 
but which is a vehicle of movement. In 
The Word, the Flesh, and Father Smith, 
“God's clock”—the Feasts of the Roman 
Calendar—provides a framework of com- 
mentary and of forward motion. (For 


counter commentary there is the cinema, 
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with its bright litany of posters.) Further, 
there is a contrast between the secular and 
Church calendars. In George Brown's 
Schooldays (Constable, 1946, and not yet 
brought out by the author’s American pub- 
lishers), where the setting is an Anglican 
public school, the year 1912, the ritual of 
school life, with a slow tide of new boys 
becoming old hands at the game and finally 
Old Boys, provides the frame. The pro- 
tagonist is Brown Quartus, later Brown 
Tertius, and finally Brown Primus. For 
counterpoint, Anglican Dunmere is balanced 
(and weighed) by Catholic St. Benedict's. 
And in Yellow Tapers for Paris the litany is 
deliberately secular. Throughout the book 
this litany appears, always ending with the 
phrase, ‘It was decided not to intervene in 
Spain.” 

And now Marshall has himself inter- 
vened in Spain, as that impersonal intellect 
and conscience of his have moved, after 
their own momentum, to an area which has 
so long concerned us all. It was perhaps 
inevitable that the impersonal mask had to 
be set aside; this book, unlike the others, 
carries a personal note of foreword from 
the author. “This novel,” Marshall de- 
clares, “is likely to offend two classes of 
people: progressivists who imagine that 
they alone are wise and virtuous; and 
traditionalists unaware of their responsi- 
bility to their inheritance. I must therefore 
make it clear that, while my characters, relic 
and Spanish city are fictional, neither the 
demeanour of Iberian clergymen nor the 
atrocities committed by their opponents have 
been invented.” Now that the naming en- 
counters a problem which, reflecting an 
earlier, immemorial division of a leyenda 
negra, has divided public opinion into two 
irreconcilable camps, a personal avowal is 
necessary. 

The framework of iteration is still 
present, still calling attention to the split 
between the real world, where men hate, 
fight, dispute and betray, and the ideal 
world of the Church, that “leak from 
heaven.” Again there is circular movement, 
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paralleling liturgy and litany: Don Arturo, 
the priest-protagonist, engages in the im- 
probable (for no hint of ecclesiastical 
discipline against him is given) circular 
movement from bishop’s chaplain to ardent 
socialist, to victim of the Loyalist tyranny, 
to bishop’s chaplain again. And for litany, 
the Loyalist formula: “We do not serve; we 
are not grateful; we do not love.” 

The Fair Bride will offend the “pro- 
gtessivists’” who read it, for Marshall under- 
lines the doctrinaire socialism and calculated 
atrocities of the Republic’s last days. His 
criticism of the “holy bilge and sacred 
bunk” that offended Father Smith is more 
pointed now, for it -has particular and 
historical reference; it is no longer ‘“‘whim- 
sical.” Indeed, it is now dark and des- 
perate; the author’s vision has become 
somber; his irony can not longer be dis- 
missed as kindly. The end of a civil war, 
of private suffering, of the tearing aside of 
the veil of illusion from those who consoled 
themselves that they would be loved for 
oppressing the poor, for  side-stepping 
Christ, is—the conversion of a few of the 
clergy. When the Headmaster of Dunmere, 
priest and administrator, ‘“‘tromboned against 
the still, small voice of the Trinity” in 
browbeating a boy, the situation was funny. 
When, after his predecessor was martyred, 
the new bishop meets the future with a 
blast against women’s bare arms in the 
House of God, one sees why Don Arturo 
“dropped to his knees and prayed des- 


perately for Christ’s unexcited congrega- 
tion.” 
With this novel, which moves with a 


concentrated force the earlier novels do not 
have, Marshall does not come entirely into 
his own. Don Arturo will remind too many 
people of Graham Greene's whisky priest to 
assault the imagination as a new and com- 
pelling figure. And the echoes of Greene's 
marginal commentary are too numerous to 
escape notice. Yet The Fair Bride is a sig- 
nificant step forward to a clearer unifying 
of thesis and than Marshall 


action has 


heretofore given us; he may yet speak out 
in unequivocal, authoritative voice. 


; 3 RILEY HUGHES 
Georgetown University 





The Poetry of France, from André Chénier 
to Pierre Emmanuel. An anthology, with 
Introduction and Notes by Alan M. Boase. 
British Book Centre. $3.75. 

It is indeed hopeful news when within 
the interval of a few months two new 
anthologies of modern French poetry come 
into the hands of the American reader, for 
this is a type of publication which of late 
has been somewhat neglected in the United 
States. As a teacher, I feel most grateful 
toward my two colleagues in Great Britain 
for publishing these collections of poems 
which will better initiate the student, as 
well as the general reader, into the modern 
lyric poetry of France. 

It is on The Poetry of France, from André 
Chénier to Pierre Emmanuel, by Alan M. 
Boase, that I shall now venture an opinion. 
The making of an anthology is a science 
as well as an art, the greatest dilemma 
facing its author being in deciding which 
factors will enter in making his final choice. 
Historical perspective, objectivity, sensi- 
bility as well as personal taste, all play a 
part in the making of what one would like 
to call an ideal volume of selected poems. 
As an anthologist Mr. Boase has wisely 
rejected the possibility of choosing certain 
poets, or even certain poems, merely because 
they have been admired through the years, 
and of excluding them, merely because they 
have become well known. He states that in 
the last analysis his choice of poems has 
been largely based on those, which for him 
“had kept their magic through the last 
fourteen years of private anthology making 
for the benefit of his students,” a 
reason which in itself will be readily ac- 
cepted by most readers and above all by 
teachers who have experienced the fatal 


own 


danger of tediousness, which lies in the 
repeated use of certain texts. 
There is a curious coincidence in the 


ages of the two poets chosen by Mr. Boase 








in order to limit the scope of the list of 
authors included in his anthology. Begin- 
ning with André Chénier, the young poet of 
French Revolution days who died at the 
age of thirty-six, he ends with Pierre Em- 
manuel, who is now thirty-six years old. 
No doubt this may be nothing more than a 
casual rapprochement, but nevertheless 
between these two great names we find 
assembled a galaxy of French poets, some 
representing a well defined movement, 
others being entirely free from all affiliations 
with a given school of poetry. And so it is 
that among the works of the Neo-classicists, 
the Romantics, the Parnassians, the Sym- 
bolists, the Surrealists, the Dadaists, the 
Independents and unaffiliated young modern 
writers, Mr. Boase has made an excellent 
choice. As I perused those one hundred 
and eighty-six pages of verse I became 
increasingly pleased. Not only was I able 
to find there many of my favorite poems, but 
I could also imagine objectively the pleas- 
ure awaiting the yet uninitiated reader. 
Perhaps my only regret was in not finding 
any poem from the pen of Patrice de la 
Tour du Pin, Pierre Reverdy, the Comtesse 
de Noailles; or, if some of the poets had 
to be represented by a single poem, I should 
have liked to see included the delightful 
lines entitled ‘‘Paris,’ by Rosemonde 
Gérard. As to Jacques Prévert, the an- 
thologist refers to his poetry as ‘the enter- 
taining word-spinning of an amuseur.” I 
must say that I find a great deal more 
than amusement in the latter's poems: 
tenderness, compassion, a craving for peace 
and justice, and above all a challenge to the 
intellect. 

My reference to Mr. Boase’s “‘jugement 
un peu dur” on Jacques Prévert leads me to 
a brief discussion of the two masterly 
Introductions which are to be found in his 
Reading the 
first one is truly ‘“‘a must” for the reader 


vecueil of Poetry of France. 


who needs to be shown the continuity, as 
well as the evolution, which exist in 
modern French poetry. Mr. Boase gives us 
an extremely well-knit analysis of the con- 
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tribution of the French poets in the last 
one hundred and fifty years, while remaining 
mindful that there are such things as auton- 
omy and individuality for the poet and for 
his works. 

The very title of the second Introduction, 
“The Reading of French Verse,” indicates 
that Mr. Boase is fully aware of the fact 
that poetry should be read aloud to be fully 
appreciated. Therefore he has skillfully 
avoided the fault too often found in 
manuals whose authors, he remarks, “have 
set themselves the task of showing not how 
French verse should be read but how— 
with traditional correctness—it should be 
written.” Being more mindful of rhythm 
and melody stress than of rime and reason, 
as it were, Mr. Boase succeeds in giving 
invaluable help to the ear, through an in- 
genious and simple device akin to musical 
notation. 

In addition to the two “Introductions” 
which in themselves stand as brilliant essays 
on the subject of modern French poetry, the 
reader cannot help being delighted to find 
also ‘‘Notes’’ dealing with the bibliography 
and biography of the poets represented in 
this anthology. These have been kept re- 
markably brief and to the point without 
sacrificing their accuracy, except perhaps in 
some occasional information on dates. For 
instance, since the poet Paul Eluard died in 
December 1952, that latter date will have 
to be added. Typographically speaking this 
book is also a pleasing ‘‘réalisation,”’ even 
if a few errors in the use of accents have 
not escaped this reviewer. 

In conclusion I should like to say that 
in our days of stress on creeds, political 
affiliations and “engagement’’ this anthology 
is admirably eclectic and thus indicates a 
most praiseworthy openmindedness on the 
part of its author, Mr. Boase. It well 
deserves a place in the library of the 
“lettré,” whether he be endowed with the 
curiosity and enthusiasm of youth or the 
wisdom of maturity. 

GERMAINE MERCIER 
University of Wisconsin 
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Der Unbehauste Mensch. By Hans Egon 
Holthusen. Munich: R. Piper. 


This most readable and perceptive volume 
is the best study of German literature of the 
period since World War II. “The Home- 
less Man: Motifs and Problems of Modern 
Literature,” thus title and subtitle read. 
Apart from two brief essays on Rilke and 
(this was almost inevitable) on Goethe, the 
bulk of the 222 pages of this book are 
devoted to the contemporary scene, and 
particularly to the situation in Germany. 
There are two essays, one on T. S. Eliot 
and nihilism, the other on the effect of 
Thornton Wilder's The Skin of Our Teeth 
on the audience in ruined Munich, which 
illustrate the important influence of these 
two writers. It is difficult for Americans 
to realize that English literature of the 
thirties and forties was practically a new 
thing to the Germans after the war. But it 
is, on reflection, not so difficult to realize 
that, as Holthusen points out, much of the 
new literature swept in by the victorious 
powers after the debacle of the Hitler 
regime was not so much an introduction of 
novelties as a reimportation of various 
philosophic, scientific, and literary tendencies 
and ide«s which had themselves originated 
in Germany: existentialism (founded by 
Heidegger of Freiburg), psychoanalysis 
(Freud and Jung), communism (Marx). 
“The without irony,” 
observes the author. Consider, for example, 
the vogue of Kafka during the forties in 
the U.S. This writer had been already read 
in Germany in the twenties, but his works 
had to be reintroduced from America after 
the collapse of Hitler. It was the same with 
the works of Thomas Mann. 

For the general reader the most valuable 
essay in the volume is Holthusen’s survey 
of German literature since 1945 in the piece 
called “Die Uberwindung des Nullpunkts,” 
which might be translated ‘Up from Zero.” 
This essay was delivered 


situation was not 


in London in 
April, 1951, at the Institute of Germanic 
Languages and Literature. Taking up in 
turn fiction, poetry, and the drama, the 
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author describes the most significant writers 
and their works, and thus attempts to indi- 
cate the major trends discernible in recent 
German literature. 

Among works of non-fiction, Holthusen 
gives first place to Theodor Haecker’s 
Tag-und Nachtbicher (“Journals and Night- 
books”), written secretly by this Catholic 
essayist and philosopher during the war, 
the end of which he did not live to see. 
This book, which already exists in an 
English translation, presents what the author 
is not alone in calling a masterly example 
of unwavering opposition to the powers of 
evil and barbarism. The saintly Haecker 
took refuge, as he himself said, “in the 
incomprehensibility of God.” Not so the 
two whom Holthusen calls the most signi- 
ficant of living German writers, Ernst 
Jiinger and Gottfried Benn, most significant 
because “they radiate the strongest energy 
and have wrested original patterns from 
the language.” Jiinger’s Auf den Marmor- 
klippen, his masterpiece, appeared in 1939; 
because of its allegorical style it escaped 
the censors, though it is a document in 
the resistance to the fantastic and wicked 
of the Nazis. Jiinger is an anti- 
Freudian. Benn is a Nietzschian: for him 
the only valid reality is art. In the place 
of the historical world, whose significance 


world 


he denies, Benn sets the world of artistic 
expression. “His dominant theme since 
Morgue (1912) has been the terrible ten- 
sion between a dionysiac biologism and an 
icy intellectualism.’”’ Unsympathetic, ironic, 
cynical, of medicine turned 
writer demands comparison with our own 
William C. Williams. 

Kafka has influenced Hermann Kasack 
(Die Stadt hinterm Strom, 1947). War 
experiences underlie the work of younger 
writers like Rudolf Kraimer-Badoni and 
(especially) Felix Hartlaub. The latter's 
Von unten gesehen ("Seen from Below’), 
which appeared in 1950, is, according to 
Holthusen, the best thing written by a mem- 
ber of the younger generation on the recent 
Hard, objective, bitter, book 


this doctor 


war. this 































reaches, says the author, the absolute zero 
of nihilism. (Hartlaub himself was killed 
in the battle for Berlin.) 


A flood of lyric poetry inundated Ger- 
many at the end of the war. “The public 
drowned in floods of sonnets, elegies, apo- 
calyptic visions, in which the monstrous 
terrors of the time were to be presented, 
but which achieved, for the most part, only 
sentimental or comic effects.” There is a 
new nature lyric, a poetry of escape into 
the world of flora and fauna. The leader 
of this school is William Lehmann, master 
of “an art of hallucinatory euphoria, with 
an undertone of nihilistic indifference.” A 
group of elegiac poets descending from 
the later Rilke and Benn show at the same 
time the influence of Eliot and Auden. A 
third group of lyricists, among whom are 
Rudolf Hagelstange, Friedrich G. Jiinger, 
and Hans Carossa, derive from the great 
German lyric tradition of Goethe. Harder 
to classify are poets like Georg Brittings, a 
healthy singer of nature, the Suabian Georg 
Schwarz, Manfred Hausmann, Albrecht 
Goes, and Carl Zuckmayer, the last named 
also a novelist and playwright. The war 
colors the poetry of Horst Lange and 
Marieluise Kaschnitz (Totentanz, 1947). 

Drama makes the poorest showing. Of 
the older dramatists, two deserve mention: 
Carl Zuckmayer and Bert Brecht. Both fled 
from Germany at the time of Hitler's 
accession to power, but returned after 1945. 
Zuckmayer, the acknowledged successor of 
Hauptmann, has had a striking success with 
his Des Teufels General (“The Devil's 
General’), 1948. Brecht has become the 
dramatist of communist-controlled East 
Germany. “The younger generation,” says 
Holthusen, “has so far produced nothing 
significant in the domain of drama.’ The 
attempt of Wolfgang Borchert (1921-47) 
to tell the story of a returned soldier 
dramatically, led to nothing but theatrical 
display. Yet, to cite Holthusen for the last 
time, “it is the document of a generation 
cheated of its most elementary right to life 
and senselessly sacrificed.” 
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Holthusen ends his survey with a re. 
statement of the thesis of his book, that the 
majority of significant authors writing in 
Germany today had to realize and live 
through the zero-point of German culture 
that was the Hitler regime and the debacle, 
and are now trying to transcend it. The 
future alone will tell whether they are 
succeeding. 

Victor M. HAMM 





Der Ewige Traum. By Josef Feiks. Ziirich: 

Benziger Verlag. 

This novel takes the reader to this 
country’s early history, as it paints the 
preparations of George Calvert—the first 
Lord Baltimore—for his projected journey 
to the New World. 

After Baltimore had embraced the Cath. 
olic Church, he realized that his position in 
the English government had become pre. 
carious, and thus he decided to carry out 
a plan, long cherished by him: to establish 
a colony in the New World. Feiks portrays 
Baltimore as a man of great determination 
and vision. It had long been his dream to 
found in America a government, under 
which the oppressed and persecuted of un- 
happy Europe could find liberty and peace. 
After many difficulties had been overcome, 
he was finally granted the charter by the 
king of England. Baltimore, however, died 
after he had made all necessary preparations, 
and it was his son Leonard who actually 
brought a group of colonists to these shores. 

While the author of this novel follows 
quite faithfully the facts known to the 
historian, yet he introduces a love-motif, by 
inventing the character of Lady Mary, who 
at first appears as the fiancée of Cecil, Lord 
Baltimore’s older son, and later as being 
engaged to the younger son Leonard. An- 
other invention is William, Baltimore's 
faithful servant. 

According to the novel, Baltimore died 
suddenly at the hand of an assassin, shortly 
after he had received the charter from the 
king. Feiks deviates here from historical 
facts. 
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It is quite evident that the author has 
pursued intensive historical studies. Anyone 
interested in historical novels will find this 
book interesting and fascinating. 


Leo A. BEHRENDT 
Catholic University 





The Surprise. By G. K. Chesterton. Sheed 

& Ward. $1.50. 

In 1932, six years before his death, 
Chesterton wrote this play and then put it 
aside without revising it. It was found 
among his papers and published post- 
humously. It falls, therefore, into a difficult 
category: a published “unpublished” work, 
a play written for production and never 
acted, a piece on which the playwright, in 
the theater of his mind, had not finally 
rung down the curtain to his satisfaction. 

So how—and what—is one to criticize? 
The play he might have written? That is 
a matter for conjecture. The play he should 
have written? That would be carping, not 
criticism. The play he meant to write? 
These days, to concern oneself with the 
author’s intention is horribly bad form. 
“The Puppets” was to have been Henri 
Becque’s masterpiece. But he died with the 
play still unfinished, because he could not 
find a solution that satisfied him. One is 
not therefore justified in calling it an ill- 
made thing. Nor can you do much, in a 
literary way, with Ibsen’s notebooks, except 
study and learn from them. In all fairness 
to the author, then, the reviewer, unless he 
confines himself entirely to reportage, must 
make clear that all his 
tentative when applied 
progress. 

Whether Chesterton would not finish 
The Surprise, or could not, is further matter 
for conjecture. At any rate, he did not. 
So what we have is a literary curiosity. As 
a piece of Chestertoniana, it will be of 
interest only to his most devoted readers. 
As an example of didactic drama, however, 
it is of interest to the student of play- 
writing, if he will forget about critical bad 
form and study the striking discrepancy 
between what Chesterton seems to have 
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judgments are 
to a work in 


striven to do, and the means he chose to 
do it. 

The Surprise is a morality play in two 
acts and six scenes. Chesterton sets the 
outer action—there is a play within the play 
—in the Pyrenees, and the time, vaguely in 
the Thirteenth Century. The Author, an 
itinerant showman who describes himself as 
“the Master Puppet-Maker of the World,” 
encounters a Franciscan Friar. Master 
Puppet-Maker has an itch to confess; which 
is to say, he wants the Friar to witness his 
play. The Friar consents, and the play- 
within-the-play begins. 

An initial reading of this play leaves one 
with an impression of untidiness, quite 
uncharacteristic of Chesterton’s mind. This 
may be partly because scenes are shifted 
with an abandon, and stage effects called 
for in a way to strike horror in a pro- 
ducer’s heart. The scenes between the 
Author and the Friar are static and wordy. 
The effect is confused, because the intent 
is not clear. When the Author’s wish is 
granted and the puppets “come to life,” we 
think for a time that we are in for another 
Pirandellesque investigation of levels of 
reality. Or perhaps Chesterton means to 
strip his puppets of their feudal poses, by 
treating them “realistically.” If we think 
that, however, we are in for a Surprise, 
and should know our Chesterton better. 
They are not poses, and he never intended 
us to consider them as such. But though 
they break their word, insult one another, 
quarrel, and selfishly seek their own happi- 
ness—or another’s unhappiness, the “live” 
puppets are no more alive, dramatically 
speaking, than they were in the “old- 
fashioned stale stock romantic melodrama.” 

Is Chesterton merely demonstrating that 
life would be simpler and swifter if all of 
us were always at our best? If so, let us 
grant that he has made his point amusingly 
and in stage terms, albeit with fustian 
materials. But then, isn’t the chaotic 
ending, with the Author breaking into the 
play that is no longer his, dramatically 
disappointing, an arbitrary solution of a 





desperate playwright? And isn’t that 
element of Surprise, which alone makes 
the whole thing possible, just a_ bit 
capricious? If that is all, the outer action 
of the play seems largely irrelevant, prolix 
and awkward. 

What was Chesterton getting at? Dorothy 
Sayers, who writes a perceptive and appre- 
ciative preface, makes larger claims for the 
play. She stresses the outer play and the 
problem of artistic creation that it poses. 
Chesterton, she implies, attempting 
nothing less than a parable of Creation and 
the Fall of Man. In this light, surely, the 
Author's creative urge ceases to be irrele- 
vant, however clumsily it is dramatized. 
Act I then becomes a picture of what life 
might be like, if we did not have wayward 


was 


wills or tainted natures. It is, if you wish, 
a kind of toy theater tableau of life before 
the Fall; and the mess the “live” puppets 
make of the Author’s play, a picture of our 
chaotic world. “. . . Given this theme, and 
given the free-will of the human actors .. . 
concerned,” says Miss Sayers, “there re- 
mains the problem of the Author's action, 
which forms the ‘surprise’ of the final 
curtain-line.’”” With this reading, the prob- 
lem of artistic creation stands for that of 
divine creation; the Author becomes God, 
and the last words—‘‘Drop it! Stop! I 
am coming down.”’—can only refer to the 
great Surprise of the Incarnation, God's 
intervention own creation to 


in his save 


what man has undone! 

Miss Sayers’ interpretation is well argued. 
She proves to my satisfaction that the mean- 
ing and intent are characteristically Chester- 
ton’s. It would take too long to enumerate 
the clues that can be found to support her 
contention, for they are all over the place. 
But what a burden to thrust upon a tiny 
play—and what a problem for the dramatist! 
In our time, only “The Green Pastures,” 
with all the characters and incidents of the 
Old Testament to draw upon, has succeeded 
in the attempt. 

HuGH DICKINSON 


Loyola University 
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Das Gewissen des Koenigs: Ein Thomas 
More Roman. By Margarete Bartschmidt- 
Klapproth. Freiburg: Verlag Herder. 


The author of this historical novel draws 
a vivid picture of the origin of the Refor- 
mation in England. The sub-title ein 
More Roman is, indeed, most 
appropriate, in that the great Englishman 
appears as the courageous defender of the 
Catholic Church and of the papacy as the 


Thomas 





supreme authority, at a time when Henry 
VIII, once called “Defensor fidei,”’ tried 
and succeeded in imposing himself as the 
head of a national English Church. 

The novelist does not hesitate to point 
out the indifference, worldliness and sub. 
missiveness of some of the higher clergy in 
England at that time. Thomas More, the 
layman, appears as the real 
opponent to Henry's plan, to alienate the 
Catholic Church of England from Rome. 
Not once does More falter in his determina- 
tion to adhere to the traditional authority | 
of the papacy. King Henry is portrayed as 
a man who has been basically good, until 
Anne Boleyn begins to bewitch him. Her 
scheming nature has resolved to rise to the 
position of queen, in spite of the fact that 
Henry is married to Catherine. The king's 
disappointment that Catherine has not given 
him a son and his infatuation with Anne are 
responsible for his wish to have his first 
marriage terminated. Since the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities do not grant him the desired 
divorce, he decides to break with Rome and 
to establish his own national church. 

The novelist has also been eminently 
successful in characterizing the persons who 
are supporting the king’s plans, such as} 
Cranmer and Cromwell. While these two 
men, at least at times, seem to be troubled 
by a bad conscience, this is not said of Anne 
Boleyn. She appears throughout the novel 
as an individual devoid of any religious 
scruples, only bent on one goal: to become 
queen of England. 

This novel gives evidence of painstaking 
research in English history. The events 
mentioned are masterfully projected against 
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the background and spirit of that revolu- 
tionary period. 

Leo A. BEHRENDT 
Catholic University 





Willa Cather. A Critical Biography. By 
E. K. Brown. Completed by Leon Edel. 
Knopf. $4.00. 

Willa Cather Living. A Personal Record. 
By Edith Lewis. Knopf. $3.00. 

The Brown-Edel biography is an account 
of Willa Cather’s life as that life illuminated 
her art. Brown gathered his evidence from 
the artist’s letters, from the confidences of 
those who knew her, from visits to the 
scenes of her life, and primarily from his 
acquaintance with her work. 

As Mr. Edel (who completed the work 
after Brown’s death) remarks, Willa 
Cather’s work was “chiseled from her life.” 
There is scarcely an important character in 
her fiction who does not have a counterpart 
among the people she knew. From the 
beginning her writing showed itself per- 
sonal and individual, and characteristic, in 
this, of her life. She recoiled from the 
provincialism and narrow conventionality of 
Red Cloud, Nebraska, and sought friends 
where took From her 
college years her criticism, generally, was 
“purely personal response, unsupported by 
and 


her fancies her. 


argument occasionally veering into 
fantasy.” 
Her earliest fiction foreshadowed the 


themes of her Nebraska novels—‘“the deep 
concern over the plight of the foreign-born 
in a society that requires them to conform 
and has no generosity of spirit, no percep- 
tion of their troubled frame of mind; there 
is the sympathy with people rooted in the 
land to whom confinement and city labors 
are intolerable; and there is the governing 
emotion of 
already governing here.” 


so much she was to write 
Yet it was only 
after time and distance had mellowed the 
remembrance of her youth that she could 
distill from that remembrance the values of 
the men and the land. It 


years after left 


was seventeen 


Nebraska that she 


she 


wi 


abandoned “the use of the superior milieu” 
and “the contrived bare form’ which had 
characterized her writing to this time and 
took up the theme of the Divide, the 
Scandinavians and Bohemians, the soil, the 
old pioneers. “In “The Bohemian Girl’ is 
the first strong evidence that the years in 
Pittsburg, Boston, and New York, the 
travels in Europe, the association with 
artists and cultivated persons, were quali- 
fying Willa Cather for the profound 
aesthetic realizations of Nebraska which she 
was now on the eve of making.” 

Free of the strictures of the provincial 
West, she could appreciate and recreate its 
lasting greatness and values, and in My 
Antonia her reconciliation with Nebraska 
had progressed even to an acceptance of 
the town, which she had viewed hitherto 
only in opposition to the strength and 
virtue of the pioneers. The region “is no 
longer a place to leave, it is a place to live 
in—if one has, like Antonia, the stuff of 
which the heroic Spaniards were made.” 

It was to a great extent her disillusion- 
ment with the materialism of the younger 
generation that turned Willa Cather to 
idealize the older. She became increasingly 
conscious that “the world she had known 
in the eighties and nineties was ceasing to 
exist; everything in it that had encouraged 
her own growth was dead or dying, and 
what had opposed her growth was now 
victorious.” So far did this distaste for 
the newer generation develop that Pierre 
Charron, of Shadows the Rock, a 


“pioneer of the second generation who had 


on 


to the full the finest qualities of the first,” 
is, in Mr. Brown’s words, “that rarest of 


all admirable kinds” in Willa Cather’s 
fiction. 
As her discontent grew, Willa Cather 


turned to the deeper and more enduring 
themes of religion, which find first expres- 
sion in The Professor’s House—a religious 
book, says Mr. Brown, “not by any answers 
it proposes, but by the problems it elabor- 
ates, and by the atmosphere in which they 
are developed.” The religious themes are 








most fully developed in Death Comes for 
the Archbishop. 

The discovery of the Southwest “was the 
principal emotional experience of Willa 
Cather’s mature life.” It showed her a 
landscape and a beauty worthy of “great 
emotions and achievements,” and a joining 
of creation with history. As Brown says, 
the artist has an affinity with the pioneer in 
that both are concerned with creation. 
Willa Cather’s liking for Catholicism was 
in part the attraction of history; so too was 
her entry into the Episcopal Church. 

Willa Cather was wonderfully aware of 
man’s relation to place and thing, as Death 
Comes for the Archbishop testifies. E. K. 
Brown recognizes this awareness and like 
aspects of her writing as of most import- 
ance, and it is on the writing itself, rather 
than on the mere external facts and corres- 
pondences of her life and work, that he 
rightly lays emphasis. It is her awareness 
of place, of the land, of the vock, that links 
Death Comes for the Archbishop to Willa 
Cather’s fine novels of the Nebraska theme: 
the novel is ‘‘the story of man’s capacity to 
establish dominion over the immutable, as 
the farmers had done in Nebraska.” And 
in the Archbishop, Willa Cather depicts a 
cultivated and sensitive personality who 
discovers in the wild land of the Southwest 
an environment and a life he can accept and 
embrace. But the novel is more than this: 
it is “the story of the Southwest . . . its 
aspect, its people, its past . . . set before us 
as on a frieze. The composition of this 
frieze, in the grouping of its figures and 
their portrayal against a living background, 
is the most beautiful achievement of Willa 
Cather’s imagination.” 

At about the time she began Shadows on 
the Rock, Willa Cather experienced the 
first of a series of personal catastrophes. 
The past she admired seemed further re- 
ceding, and she withdrew more within 
herself, avoiding new friendships, becoming 
more pessimistic, declining in energy. Her 
conviction arose, as she expressed in Not 
Under Forty, that her own work belonged to 
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the past and would suffer the same mis- 
understanding and neglect as Sarah Orne 
Jewett’s had suffered. “The Old Beauty” 
expresses her nostalgia for the older race: 
it evokes a type of person and a code of 
life already gone, and its implications for 
the incompatibility of a coexistence of the 
old way and the new are clear. 

With the development of theme in Willa 
Cather’s work was a corresponding develop- 
ment of power and craft. Her long appren- 
ticeship was a preoccupation with form. 
She learned both from her models and 
from personal communication. Stephen 
Crane told her: “The detail of a thing has 
to filter through my blood, and then it 
comes out like a native product, but it takes 
forever.” 

Such lessons often merely underlined 
what Willa Cather was learning through 
her own experience—"that sustained labor, 
when forced upon one by ambition and 
determination and directed toward a non- 
artistic goal, threatens the very core of 
personality. This was an opinion that 
Sarah Orne Jewett was soon to preach to 
her; her own experience was already leading 
her to feel its force.” ‘“You must find a 
quiet place,’ Miss Jewett wrote her. ... 
‘You must find your own quiet center of 
life and write from that... . To write and 
work on this level we must live on it— 
we must at least recognize it and defer to it 
at every step.’"’ This advice was written in 
protest over the stories Willa Cather had 
been writing during her years with 
McClure’s Magazine. After she left 
McClure’s, determined to live on what her 
art brought her, she spent some months in 
Nebraska and the Southwest. Then, re- 
turning to the East, she began, with 
O Pioneers! the important novels on which 
her reputation rests, and whose greatness 
comes not from their theme alone, but 
from the artistry also of their execution. 

“The structure of O Pioneers!”’ says Mr. 
Brown,. “has a happy looseness and the 
style an easy strength that belong in a 
story where the great values are the land, 
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the large nature of Alexandra, and the 
warm love of Emil.” And My Antonia, he 
writes, is ‘‘a gallery of pictures” which seem 
to hang “in a casual and episodical fashion,” 
but which soon “affect one as illuminating 
one another and contributing to a general 
tone. They have been painted and arranged 
so that one may apprehend the values in 
that old Nebraska world, gone forever 
before the book was written.” 

But in Death Comes for the Archbishop 
Willa Cather’s ‘craftsmanship in language, 
her sense of a true economy, her command 
of rhythms individual without being eccen- 
tric. had mever before reached such a 
delicate sureness.” It is this delicacy of 
language, says Mr. Brown, that conveys the 
beauty of the New Mexican landscape, 
which had lain long in her memory; it is 
this which captures ‘“‘a movement wonder- 
fully quick and light, beautifully appropriate 
to the atmosphere.” 

Mr. Brown writes: “There is a quality of 
feeling conveyed by material and language 
which, as Rebecca West discerned when the 
book was first published, translates the work 
into the realm of the senses so that on every 
page there are for the reader not only the 
tones but the overtones: the mesas and the 
cloud-mesas, the constant balancing of 
pioneer life and of civilization beyond the 
seas and the ever present sense of a bene- 
ficent and also ominous nature—the crash of 
thunder in the canyons, the sinister deep 
hum, like the buzzing of bees, of an under- 
ground river heard through a fissure in the 
rock. And there is food: the savory smell 
of the potage, the rich swimming gravy 
which brings into play the drama at Acoma, 
the gigot d’agneau saignant carved by Father 
Vaillant, ‘a delicate stream of pink juice’ 
following the knife. All the senses seem 
to have been in Willa Cather’s pen as she 
wrote the book.” 

These remarks and quotations, I think, 
state fairly accurately the themes and the 
feeling of the Brown-Edel biography. The 
study is organized in two parts—the first 
emphasizing chiefly the events of Willa 
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Cather’s life till 1912 as contributive and 
formative influences on her later writing, 
and the second focusing primarily on the 
works, with the external life a subdued 
backdrop. There are no sections devoted to 
particular aspects of her art; criticism of 
her fiction is spread throughout the book, 
in rather short comments on questions 
raised by individual works. This criticism 
appears not to come from any body of pre- 
established esthetic principles: indeed, it 
seems at times as if such criticism were 
consciously withheld. There is no discus- 
sion, for instance, in terms of artistic 
failing, of Willa Cather’s violation of her 
own canons in the unwarranted intrusion, 
in some of her later writings, of the author's 
personal viewpoint, though Mr. Brown 
admits that “The Old Beauty,” a most 
obvious example of this violation, bears ‘the 
impress of age and unhappiness.” Mr. 
Brown remarks also on the defective device 
of having My Antonia related by Jim 
Burden, whose role attempts to achieve two 
incompatible effects: “Jim was to be fasci- 
nated by Antonia as only a man could be, 
and yet was to remain a detached observer, 
appreciative but inactive, rather than take 
a part in her life.” 

Characteristic of his judgments is his 
acceptance of Willa Cather’s own comment 
on The Song of the Lark—"that she was 
well aware of the book’s defects and in 
particular the way in which the story drops 
to a flat indeterminate ending. She might 
have said that life is often like this; but 
she defined the real reason for what she felt 
was an imbalance in the work when she said 
that ‘success is never so interesting as 
struggle—not even to the successful.’ Once 
Thea Kronberg’s career ends in victory, 
everything is anticlimax.’’ In the attitude 
revealed by such remarks, the Brown-Edel 
study is, like Edith Lewis’, an appreciation, 
whose criticisms are made generally from a 
consciousness of the artist's passionate 
and genuine accomplishments, 
against which the defects are relatively in- 
significant. Mr. Brown can admit that in 


strivings 
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Willa Cather’s later years ‘‘a note of bitter- 
ness crept increasingly into her work,” and 
that “there were moments when her tone 
became petulant and merely irritable,”’ but 
such comments form no general esthetic 
judgment. In his perception of Willa 
Cather’s 
imaginative, as in his analysis of the 


virtues, however, he is often 
function of houses and architecture as a 
unifying and thematic strain in The Pro- 
fessor’s House. 

Willa Cather’s work has a deep resigna- 
tion and intensity—qualities Mr. Brown 
describes as a passion “for the process of 
living and conquering, for preserving things 
as they are; and the intensity in her books 
rises from her own feelings about her 
people. 
organized in compact, dramatic statement, 


Motive and image, carefully 
are central to her narrative.’ His final 
judgments are that “posterity will recognize 
that in her extraordinary craftsmanship, 
as in her vision, she achieved an enduring 
artistic synthesis of this transformation of a 
country and a way of life,” and that “her 
Willa Cather wrote, 
says Mr. Brown, in "a cadence, a quality of 


vision is of essences.” 


voice’—the words are Willa Cather’s own 
—which tell us 
that America was created not only by 
sheer vitality projected from the Old 
World, but by a heroism alike sensitive 
and perceptive; that it took men and 
women of large imagination and un- 
bending faith to achieve a pioneer 
greatness which a later generation 
accepted without comprehending. 
Her theme, as Henry Seidel Canby has 
said, was unique in our formative time, 
“the overflow of vigorous men and women 
from the Old World into the new country, 
after one thousand years of stability.” To 
write of it Willa Cather described the arc 
in reverse, and having learned the world 
she discovered that she knew the village. 
Of American artists she was the first who 
wooed the muse in her particular wild land, 
and because it was an authentic muse, the 
art is authentic and pure, almost classical in 


form, built of the rock-like materials that 
endure. 

Edith Lewis was Willa Cather’s friend 
and closest companion. It was_ she, 
according to Mr. Edel, who conceived Mr. 
Brown’s biography, and she contributed to 
its preparation extensive notes on Willa 
Cather’s life and work. Willa Cather Living 
is an expansion of these notes. The book 
presents Willa Cather as an author chiefly 
concerned with the qualities of living, with 
men’s common humanity—so much so that 
her decline as a novelist was due not to any 
withering of inspiration or capacities, but 
to that series of personal defeats which 
began with the deaths of her parents. 

The book is a personal evaluation com- 
pletely, and what few critical judgments 
Miss Lewis makes are made reluctantly: she 
considers Willa Cather’s work not as a 
critic, but, as I have already implied, out 
of her sympathetic understanding of the 
artist working—of Willa Cather’s inten- 
inspirations, difficulties. 
This, however, is as it should be, for the 
intent of the book is not critical, but 
appreciative. And that nothing more is 


tions, motives, 


said here about the book implies no in- 
significance in its worth: it is rather that 
the matter presented in her 
remarks has been absorbed and expanded in 
E. K. Brown's larger work. 


intimately 


There is no justice, of course, in demand- 
ing that every work on a writer must 
critical 


include directed 


from some esthetic doctrine. On the con- 


pronouncements 


trary, the absence of general criticism of this 
type from the books here being reviewed is 
not necessarily a defect in them. They are 
primarily biographical in intention and 
accomplishment—the one formal and criti- 
cal, the other informal and _ reminiscent. 
One of the reasons for Willa Cather’s 
timelessness, I think, is that her dedication 
to her art and her perception of timeless 
and immutable values preserved her from 
entanglement in the particular social or 
political problems of a certain day: she 


created her art in reverence from _ the 
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transcendent stuff of untrammeled values. 

The virtue of E. K. Brown’s book is that 
it appreciates these values in her theme and 
her craft, and that it keeps the writing 
itself in proper perspective as the primary 
object of study. It—and Miss Lewis’ book 
also—is sensitive and decently enthusiastic, 
and appreciative of what is most signifi- 
cant in her work: her perception of value 
in the life of man, of “‘life that takes hold 
upon the soil or grapples with the old 
condition set for a people,” of ‘man’s 
capacity to establish dominion over the im- 
mutable,” of the worth to man of place 
and thing, of “great emotions and achieve- 
ments,” and of the meeting of creation and 
history. 

FRANCIS X. DUGGAN 





Die Teufelsschule. By Jakob Stab. Frank- 
furt am Main: Verlag Joseph Knecht- 
Carolusdruckerei. 

This interesting book by Jakob Stab, 
pseudonym for Friedrich Dessauer, reveals 
discussions of a scholarly physician with 
patients, whom he treated in the small 
town of Hochwyl, Switzerland. The physical 
symptoms of the patients were, of course, 
of primary interest to the physician; how- 
ever, particularly interesting are the obser- 
vations made by this man of medicine and 
biology on death as a process of transition 
and on the resurrection of the body. In 
the course of a long practice the physician's 
positivistic outlook is gradually changed and 
he turns his attention to the spiritual values 
of man. This change was greatly influenced 
by his discussions with the learned parish 
priest of Hochwyl. 

The doctor's observations on the “bios” 
as well as on the functions of man’s mind 
are most Profound studies 
have not been able to answer his many 
Finally, at the age of 
seventy-five, when he recapitulates what he 
knows and what he has experienced, he 
addresses himself to Death. The reply that 
he receives sounds to him like a mystery. 
Then, as he realizes that death is beyond 


stimulating. 


questions on man. 


his comprehension, one of the Beatitudes 
comes to his mind: Blessed are the poor in 
spirit. Finally he concedes the limitations 
of the human mind and humbly submits 
to the will and mercy of God. 

Leo A. BEHRENDT 
Catholic University 





Choaix de Livres Illustrés par les Principaux 
Artistes Modernes. Paris: Catalogue #52 
of Pierre Berés. 1952. 

The announcement of the sale of a 
collection of rare books is always the delight 
of the bibliophile. Rarely, however, is such 
an announcement worthy of mention in a 
literary periodical. Catalogue #52 of 
Pierre Berés, of Paris and New York, is a 
notable exception to this latter statement. 
This list of rare books offered for sale 
makes one wish he had recently inherited a 
sizable fortune and were in a position there- 
by to buy most of the items offered. It is 
always interesting to happen upon copy #1 
of a numbered, limited edition of a worth- 
while work. When this copy in addition 
has illustrations by a leading modern artist 
and a custom binding created by one of 
France’s outstanding craftsmen, its interest 
to the bibliophile increases. Now suppose 
that same copy has bound into it a few of 
the original sketches for the illustrations, it 
makes the book a veritable art treasure. 

One hundred sixty-six items are offered 
for sale, among them a number of such 
treasures. There is a copy of Le Bestiaire 
ou Cortége d’Orphée of Guillaume Apolli- 
naire with thirty-nine woodcuts by Raoul 
Dufy and a magnificent custom binding of 
Paul Bonet. The copy bears the signature 
of both author and illustrator. 
copy of a limited edition of Picasso’s 
thirty-one etchings for texts of the naturalist 
Buffon, bound by Bonet. It contains an 
original drawing by Picasso sketched on the 
end-paper of the book. There is an 
Imitation of Christ illustrated with two 
hundred the late 
Maurice the eminent Catholic 
painter; it is enclosed in a binding of 


There is a 


sixteen woodcuts of 


Denis, 
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Huser. The value of the copy is increased 
by the fact that the inside covers of the 
binding have two original paintings of the 
illustrator. Another enticing offering is a 
copy of Pasiphaé, by Henry de Monther- 
lant; it contains eighteen full-page en- 
gravings by Henri Matisse as well as 
numerous borders, initial letters and culs- 
de-lampe of the same artist; its intricately 
designed binding is executed by J. 
Anthoine-Legrain. 

The list itself is artistically done. It is 
profusely illustrated with part- and full- 
page reproductions, many in excellent color, 
of the art-work of the items offered. An 
attractively designed cover further enhances 
the presentation. 

E. PAUL GAUTHIER 
Marquette University 





A Matter of Conscience. By Werner 
Bergengruen. Translated by Norman 
Cameron. Thames and Hudson. $3.00. 
The English-speaking world is here, for 

the first time, introduced to a literary work 

by the eminent German lyricist and novelist 

Werner Bergengruen. This novel was 

originally published in 1935 in Hamburg 

under the title Der Grosstyrann und das 

Gericht. 

The plot goes back to the time of the 
Renaissance, and its principal character is 
the Grand Prince of Cassano. The novel 
opens with the assassination of Fra 
Agostino, a member of the Order of Bare- 
foot Carmelites, who had been employed by 
the Grand Prince as a diplomatic emissary. 
After the crime had been committed an 
investigation was initiated by the ruler. 
Several persons were suspected of having 
committed the murder, particularly the 
prominent Pandolfo Confini, who, due to 
circumstantial evidence, seemed to be the 
guilty party. Self-preservation even induced 
some of those seemingly involved to fabri- 
cate instances, which would tend to point 
to a definite murderer. 

Bergengruen portrays the Grand Prince 
as an absolute, tyrannical ruler, who com- 


pares his “exalted” position to that of God. 
He permits the investigation to be pressed, 
while he himself enjoys the servile, nay, 
selfish actions of those apparently involved, 
whose innocence he definitely knows. As a 
ruler who considers himself above all laws, 
he even makes sport of his innocent 
subjects. 

Throughout the novel Bergengruen injects 
a spiritual motif: he constantly points out 
man’s dependence upon God. Even the 
haughty Grand Prince eventually realizes 
that he, too, cannot go on without sub- 
mitting to the laws of God; he confesses to 
the murder of Fra Agostino, asks forgiveness 
of those who had been wrongly suspected 
and in the end asks them to join him in the 
reception of Holy Communion. 

Students of the Renaissance period will 
find this novel very interesting, particularly 
with regard to its social and moral 
implications. 

Leo A. BEHRENDT 
Catholic University 





Letters: Grave and Gay, and Other Prose of 
John Banister Tabb. Edited with an 
Introduction and notes by Francis E. 
Lizt. Catholic University Press. $3.75. 
Letters: Grave and Gay is a collection of 

letters and prose pieces by John Banister 
Tabb. These have been carefully edited by 
Francis E. Lizt, who in 1923 published a 
biography of the same poet, Father Tabb: A 
Study of his Life and Works. The first 
portions of the present volume have been 
provided with copious notes which serve the 
function Lizt has designated for them—that 
they constitute “an extension of my 
biography.” 

Letters, which covers the period of Tabb’s 
mature years (1893-1909), is divided into 
three portions. The first and major portion 
contains 308 letters by Father Tabb to such 
“intimate friends” as Mrs. Sidney Lanier, 
William Hand Browne, and the orphan 
Father Tabb befriended, William McDevitt. 
Only fifty of this group, says Dr. Lizt, have 
ever before been published in their entirety. 
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The second portion is composed of 23 letters 
written to John Tabb. Of these only one (by 
Sidney Lanier) has ever been reproduced. 
The largest number of letters in this group 
(eight) was written by Mary Day Lanier. 
The third and last section of the book is 
made up of fourteen longer prose pieces, 
reprinted (with the exception of five) from 
the Independent, a now defunct Protestant 
weekly. Among these pieces are several 
meditations and a sermon, one short story 
(“The Rebel’s Ruse”), and a number of 
reminiscences of Tabb’s tour of duty as a 
blockade runner. 


Through this collection of Tabbiana 
several important aspects are revealed about 
the man often designated as “the most 
reticent of American poets.” Several con- 
ditions of his personal life are clarified: 
Letter 6, for example, throws light on his 
long delay in joining the Society of St. 
Sulpice, as it reflects Tabb’s sense of “‘first 
duty”—to keep his sister Halley from want; 
Letter 85 dramatizes Tabb’s break with 
McDevitt, whom he in earlier letters had 
called ‘“‘dear son.” 


More important than this personal aspect, 
however, is the contribution this book makes 
to Tabb’s status as a critic and observer. 
These letters and pieces reveal him to be a 
person sensitive to the world rather than 
unaffected by it. There are several types of 
social criticism evident. Among these are 
his comments on slavery: Letter 52 dis- 
cusses the ‘cold-blooded brutality” of a 
lynching; Letter 202 criticizes Theodore 
Roosevelt’s action as President in entertain- 
ing Booker T. Washington; Letter 203 
includes a bitter little poem entitled “The 
New In-nigger-ation;” prose piece eight 
deals with “The Social Rights of Negroes;” 
prose piece nine is a study of Isaac, a 
family servant. Tabb’s scorn for the Paulists 
is evidenced in several letters. What Editor 
Lizt calls ‘the naughty type of writing’ is 
apparent in others. Through these Tabb 
emerges as a satirist and a humorist; they 
contain some of his witty “verses” and are 
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often further enlivened by his own sprightly 
cartoons. 

Tabb as a literary critic emerges strongly 
in these letters. His admiration for Emily 
Dickinson (to whose work Tabb’s own is 
often likened) and for Edgar Allan Poe is 
apparent in a number of selections. Letter 
78 contains the famous line about Miss 
Dickinson’s work, “The thoughts project 
beyond the lines and leave the jagged ends;” 
Letter 179 calls her “the strongest of 
Yankee bards.” Tabb’s admiration for Poe 
is revealed in his militant and sharp defense 
of him: Letter 164 includes a sarcastic poem 
about Poe’s critics; Letter 221 is a refutation 
in verse of Poe’s alleged theft of the Raven 
theme. In addition to references about these 
writers, Tabb comments on others. He 
speaks of Coleridge’s “wonderful Ancient 
Mariner” (Letter 263), and of Kipling, 
“poor Kipling’s in decline” (Letter 29). 
He levels criticism at Quiller-Couch who 
had said that Poe’s poems were ‘‘vulgar” 
and refers to Markham, “The Man with the 
Hoe does not . . . strike me. I hate didactic 
verses.” During the course of his corres- 
pondence with Mrs. Lanier, as he helped her 
edit some of her husband’s poems for publi- 
cation, he included critical commentary. 
Letter 17 is particularly significant because 
in it he comments on censorship and makes 
reference to Walt Whitman. 

The letters, aside from their innate signi- 
ficance, acquire stature from the type of 
scholarship which Dr. Lizt brings to their 
preparation. The Preface and Introduction 
detail the nature of the work, outline the six 
types of changes and omissions which occur 
in the letters, and identify the nature of the 
notes which supplement them. To the in- 
trinsically significant materials which con- 
stitute the body of Letters: Grave and Gay 
has been added the quality of patient, 
careful, and sympathetic scholarship. 
Together these factors present John Banister 
Tabb as a sensitive and vocal part of the 
American scene. 

MayME M. RIGoTTI 
Wisconsin State College 
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